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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The effect of the weather was the big news of 
the week. While the official weather man, 
sweltering under an electric fan, contemplated 
more broken heat records (See article and pic- 
togram on this page) other government officers 
were grappling with the problem presented by 
the continued drought in the Middle West. 


What blame if any rests on the AAA crop 
control policy if a food shortage and high 
prices result from the drought? Perhaps you 
can find the answer in article on Page Eight. 
Or in what the nation’s newspapers have to say 
on the subject, disclosed in a survey on Page 
Ten. 


Growing tension in the ranks of organized 
labor was eased somewhat by the conciliatory 
attitude displayed by the A. F. of L. council 
toward the rebellious Lewis industrial union 
faction. Instead of expelling the insurrection- 
ists as had been predicted the counsel merely 
cited them for trial early next month. See 
article on Page Five and “Uncle Sam’s News 
Reel” on Page Thirteen. 


THE TOWNSEND CONVENTION 


Never in the history of American politics was 
there a stranger convention than the gather- 
ing of the Townsendites at Cleveland last week. 
Perhaps it would be incorrect to call it a polit- 
ical convention but it had its political implica- 
tions and certainly more political fireworks than 
both the recent Republican and Democratic af- 
fairs put together. The story is told in a graphic 
article in “The Political Week” on Page Six. 


Results of a nation-wide poll showing a de- 
cided drift away from the President attracted 
widespread attention from politicians, news- 
paper editors and the public generally. A di- 
gest of editorial comment.on the poll will be 
found on Page Six with a brief summary of the 
poll itself. 


If Mr. Roosevelt himself felt any concern over 
the wane in his popularity which the poll indi- 
cated he did not disclose it. Most of the week 
he was fishing with three of his sons in a small 
schooner off the New England coast and ap- 
parently enjoying his vacation. See “The Pres- 
ident’s Week”, Page Four. 


Relief for the unemployed continues to be 
one of the most vexatious problems with which 
the government, state and federal, has to deal. 
New Jersey has tried the experiment of turn- 
ing the brunt of the relief burden back to the 
localities. How the experiment is working out 
is disclosed in article on Page Three. 


ACTIVITY IN INDUSTRY 


Business activity continues at an accelerated 
pace that surprises government chart watchers 
and forecasters. See “The Trend of American 
Business,” Page Twelve. 


Notice is served by the Federal Reserve Board 
that it intends to use all the forces at its com- 
mand to prevent business progress from devel- 
oping into a boom. Banks in the Reserve Sys- 
tem were ordered to increase their reserves 50 
per cent, effective August 15, as a means of con- 
trolling credit. See article on Page Fifteen ex- 
plaining the order and also interpretative par- 
agraphs on Page Twelve. 


A Federal court recently ruled that while 
Congress had the right to pass the Railway Pen- 
sion Act it did not have authority to tax the 
railroads or employes to pay retired workers. 
Pending a Supreme Court decision the Treas- 
ury began last week paying workers out of the 
general fund. See article on Page Eight. 


Infant‘ie Paralysis is a disease that has long 
baffled medical science. The Public Health 
Service, after long research, has developed a 
spray treatment which it hopes will prevent the 
spread of this dread disease and it is now being 
tried out on human beings for the first time in 
tests being made in two southern states. See 
article on Page Nine. 


Every Summer the University of Virginia, 
founded by Thomas Jefferson, sponsors a forum 
called the “Institute of Public Affairs” to which 
persons prominent in the life of the nation are 
invited to present their views. Summaries of 
several of the outstanding addresses delivered 
before the Institute last week will be found un- 
der “The Voice of the New Deal” on Page Four 
and the “Voice of Business” on Page Twelve. 


In an article on “Labor's Opportunity”, David 
Lawrence discusses issues raised in the current 
controversy between John L. Lewis and William 
Green for organized labor contro] and some of 
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has sweltered in the hottest “hot spell” 
on record. 

Although this year’s heat wave has lasted 
only a little more than a fortnight already it 
has set more record temperatures than were 
established during the hottest Summer—that 
of 1934. 

New high temperatures have been recorded, 
according to preliminary reports reaching the 
Weather Bureau, in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and South Dakota. In 1934 
new “highs” were reached in only six States. 

Thirty-one out of the nearly 200 first-order 
Weather Bureau stations have reported new 
“highest temperatures.” 


NO LONG RANGE FORECASTS 
A typical example of the extreme heat is the 
weather experienced in Duluth, Minn. Before 
this Summer it never had a temperature of 100 
degrees, but on successive days last week it had 
temperatures of 102 and 106. 
There is no way to obtain advance warning 
of droughts or record heat waves. General 
weather outlooks are forecast for a week in ad- 
vance but exact weather predictions are made 
only about 36 hours ahead. Studies of the pos- 
sibility of long-range weather forecasting are 
now being made by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 
The pictogram above shows how this year’s 
high of 120 degrees, set at Wishek, North Da- 
kota, compares with records of other years. 
Greenland Ranch, in Death Valley, Southern 
California, reported a maximum of 134 degrees 
in 1913, the record high for this country. 
But still this does not set the world’s record 
for heat, as Azizia, Tripoli, in Northern Africa, 
in 1922 recorded a temperature of 136 at the 
official weather station. 
Greenland Ranch also set the record for re- 
cent years, reporting a “high” of 127 degrees in 
1933. 
Death Vailey, with a record of consistent 


Gis early this month the United States 





the implications the struggle has for workers, 
employers and the public. Page Sixteen. 


high temperatures believed unsurpassed any- 
where else in the world, is pointed out by C. F. 
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Talman of the Weather Bureau as illustrative 
of the fact that the temperate zones, not the 
Tropics, have the highest temperatures. 

In the United States it is only along the 
Central and North Pacific Coast, in the higher 
altitudes of the Rocky and Appalachian Moun- 
tains and at points along the North Atlantic 
coast and in the lower Florida peninsula that 
temperatures have never reached a maximum 
of 100 degrees. But in vast areas near the 
equator such high temperatures are unknown. 

Although the Southern sections of the coun- 
try have higher average Summer temperatures 
than the Northern, higher temperatures are on 
record in the Dakotas and Montana than have 
ever occurred in Alabama, or 
Florida. 

Meteorologists explain that the higher tem- 
peratures in the more northern areas result 
from the longer days of sunshine and the thin- 
ner screen of heat absorbent water vapor in 
the temperate zones. 

Heat waves and droughts are both brought 


Mississippi, 





Highest Marks by States 
HIGHEST temperatures ever recorded 
in each State, with corrections this 
year so far as official Weather Bureau 
information is available, are: 
°F °F 
Alabama . 112 Nebraska . 118 
Arizona . . ie Nevada . 122 
Arkansas . . 116 New Hampshire. 104 
California . . 1% New Jersey . 109 
Colorado . o. aan New Mexico.... 116 
Connecticut .... 105 New York...... 108 
Delaware ...... 110 North Carolina.. 108 
ae 109 North Dakota... 124 
ee eee 111 Ohio 113 
arr 118 Oklahoma...... 118 
ere 115 Oregon . aa 
ERGIANE 2 0.06200 113 Pennsylvania ... 108 
Re cee be vane 118 Rhode Island... 100 
ee 119 South Carolina.. 111 
Kentucky ...... 114 South Dakota... 119 
Louisiana ...... 112 Tennessee . . 113 
aine . 106 Texas « 1 
Maryland 110 a 116 
Massachusetts 106 Vermont . oo 18 
Michigan . 110 Virginia . 109 
Minnesota 114 Washington . 118 
Mississippi 115 West Virginia 112 
Missouri 117 Wisconsin 111 
Montana 113 Wyoming . 116 
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All Heat Records Broken in Many States 
In Hottest Hot Spell’ Ever Recorded 


about by the same factor, explains J. B. Kincer, 
Chief, Division of Climate and Crop Weather, 
of the Weather Bureau. 

Normally, air masses move down from the 
Polar regions, and up from the Gulf of Mexico, 
blowing hot and cold, and bringing cooler 
weather and the needed storms. 

For some reason the air masses are not movy- 
ing in their usual pattern through the great 
central basin of the country. As a result there 
is an overabundance of tropical air from the 
South and no clouds are formed. And the full 
force of the sun’s radiation is absorbed by the 
earth, causing record heat. 


WARM CYCLE MAY BE ENDING 

Cumulative effect of the long Summer day 
usually is reached in July, making it the hottest 
month. Thus July, 1934, was the hottest 
month ever known and sufferers from the heat 
have the solace that if this year follows the 
normal pattern August will be cooler. 

What are the prospects for a break in the 
extreme weather ? 

In Mr. Kincer's opinion this year’s unfavor- 
able weather is a continuation of a warm 
weather cycle which has been in evidence for 
a quarter of a century. 

There was drought and exceptional hot 
weather in 1930 as well as in 3934. Although 
there is no absolute basis for the forecast, 
meteorologists of the Weather Bureau point 
out it is reasonable to assume better weather 
will prevail next year and that the long-term 
cycle of warm weather combined with less- 
than-normal rainfall will gradually swing back 
to a series of wet years. 

There is no reason to believe, explain 
Weather Bureau scientists, that the climate is 
changing permanently or that the recent years 
of extreme weather have been caused by the 
cutting down of forests or plowing the plains. 

Approximately 4,000 deaths have been re- 
ported from the heat wave thus far. Earlier 
heat waves, the records show, were equally 
disastrous, with 700 deaths from the heat re- 
ported in a one-week hot spell in 1901 in New 
York City alone. 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 
A government activity will be reduced to 
a minimum. No decisions affecting ma- 


jor policy will be taken by the Administration 
that can be postponed until after the election. 


POLITICAL interim lies ahead in which 


The immediate concern of the President is 
the furnishing of adequate relief to drought 
sufferers and the calming of labor troubles that 
might lead to strikes in one or more major in- 
dustries. 


In line with present Administration policy 
are these probabilities: 


Speedy distribution of $440,000,000 of “soil 
conservation” subsidies to bolster farm income, 


A “squeeze play” to cut down on some fede 
eral expenditures, including PWA, while ine 
creasing Federal income by putting on pressure 
to collect on commodity loans and RFC loans. 


PRUNING RELIEF PAY ROLLS 


Increased attention to weeding out “chisele 
ers” and individuals who hold other jobs, from 
WPA payrolls. This will be in compliance with 
orders for continued pruning of work relief 
jobs outside of drought territory. 


No new large-scale borrowings by the Trease 
ury before the election. It is the aim of the 
government to avoid any further increase in 
the public debt before voting time. The weekly 
sale of short term paper will be amply covered 
by the huge Treasury balance. 


Registration of thirty million workers for old 
age insurance under the Social Security Act 
will be deferred until after November 15 bee 
cause of election implications. 

When registration does take place individuals 
will be required to answer only six questions: 
Name, date of birth; place of birth; nationality; 
name of father; name of mother. 

Stress in the 1937 farm program will be laid 
on increasing supplies of feed and foodstuffs, 
rather than on reducing. 

Although there will be enough to eat for both 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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—Wide World 
AIR-VIEWING THE DROUGHT 
Resettlement Administrator Tugwell prior to his de- 
parture to stricken areas where he made a survey of 
drought conditions. Left to right, Assistant RA 
Administrator Dailey, Administrator Tugwell and 
Regional RA Director Ward. 





A Billion of Crop Loss: 
Relief Gets Under Way 


A billion dollars in crop damage is the 
nation’s bill, to date, for the current 
drought as computed by Government 
agencies that are continuing their 
fight to mitigate effects of what 
threatens to become America’s worst 
natural calamity of the kind on record. 


WPA, AAA and Resettlement Administration are 
pushing in broadened scope their policies of 
emergency aid in the stricken regions, with direct 
grants, subsistence loans, work-relief jobs and a 
cattle purchase and transfer program. 

Foot, feed and water shortages are shown by 
surveys to be seriously prevalent and continuingly 
threatening, despite a certain amount of improve- 
ment due to welcome rainfall and cooler tempera- 
tures ‘mn some areas. 

A resurvey of probable drought effects on the 
food situation leads to predictions of sharp rises 
in many market basket staples during coming 
months. 

(See “Drought vs. Crop Control,” Page 8) 





Federal Action Against 
Possible Credit Expansion 


Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System stick a puncturing pin into 
dangers of an inflationary credit 
boom, by ordering 50 per cent in- 
crease in reserve requirements for 
member banks, effective August 15. 


Result expected is shrinking otherwise antici- 
pated reserves of $3,500,000,000 to $1,900,000,000 by 
mid-August. 

The board’s action is officially described as aim- 
ing to bring “encouragement to sound business re- 
rovery and confidence in the long-term investment 
market.” It’s hoped, by allaying threats of “in- 
jurious credit expansion,” to lure investment funds 
out of havens against potentiai inflation and sluice 
them into long-term commitments. 

Sterilization of heavy gold imports, which have 
been an important factor in accumulating excess 
reserves, is an objective of the new requirements. 

In line with Administration encouragement of 
lower interest rates, Chairman Jesse Jones an- 
nounces an immediately effective scaling of interest 
charges on various classes of RFC loans. 

(See- “Federal Reserve Action,” Page 15) 





Politics Takes a Hand 
In Labor's Dispute 


Political pressure helps postpone an 
open split in the labor movensent 
during an election campaign in which 
organized labor’s votes are im- 
portant. 


Craft union leaders who had been insisting on 
immediate suspension from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor of 12 “rebel” unions in John L. Lewis’ 
CIO set-up agree to a compromise. The A. F. of L. 
executive council instructs President William Green 
to serve charges on the Lewis-allied unions and 
schedule a trial August 3. 

But before then, says Mr. Green, efforts will be 
made for a negotiated settlement with CIO. 

The compromise comes following a conference of 
labor leaders and New Deal spokesmen, including 
Edward F. McGrady, Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Lewis and his associates in Labor’s Non-Part- 
isan League for the Re-election of President Roose- 
velt push plans for permanent organization of the 
League as a rallying agency for mass labor partici- 
pation in political campaigns—an aim contrary to 
long-standing policy of the A. F. of L. 

Major George L. Berry, in the Government of- 
ficially Federal Coordinator for Industrial Cooper- 
ation and in politics head of Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League for Re-election of President Roosevelt, an- 
nounces hope of making the League a focus for or- 
ganized labor in general realignment of political 
parties he believes will occur before the 1940 cam- 
paign. 

In New York the League will operate this year as 
a Labor Party, seeking to strengthen the Roose- 
velt cause with a ticket carrying names of Roose- 
velt for President and Lehman for Governor, but 
with remainder of a State slate calculated to lure 
votes of Socialists and members of other radical 
parties unwilling to vote the Democratic ticket. 

(See Labor’s Dilemma,” Page 5) 
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Preparations to Check 
Havoc of Fall Floods 


In midst of drought, prepare for 
floods. The Government is going 
ahead with preventive measures to 
guard against repetition of last 
Spring’s havoc-spreading antics of 
swollen and unruly rivers. 

The President’s assurance that flood control 
plans will be speeded up is given representatives 
from New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia who confer with him on the subject. 

“Approximate panic conditions will obtain in a 
number of emergency areas if the Fall floods come 
in late September and early October and no action 
has been taken toward flood control,” according to 
warning given the Executive by his visitors. 

Mr. Roosevelt promises soon to visit the areas 
affected and note their needs and dangers. 





Coordinating the Work 
Of Federal Bureaus 


To reduce, consolidate and coordinate 
the mechanism and functions of far- 
flung Federal bureaucracy the Senate 
Committee on Government Reorgan- 
ization engages services of the Brook- 
ings Institution to make a compre- 
hensive study of the complicated 
governmental system Uncle Sam 
now finds himself operating. 


The Washington Research Organization, which 
has produced studies of various aspects of eco- 
nomic developments under the New Deal, has been 
engaged by Senator Harry F, Byrd, chairman of 
the committee, to make such a survey, with ap- 
proval of Chairman James P. Buchanan of the co- 
operating House committee. 

Also Senator Byrd accepts an offer of J. R. Mc- 
Carl, retiring Federal Comptroller General, to help 
in proposed reorganization plans. 

After preliminary fact-finding surveys by re- 
search experts, committee hearings are contem- 
plated, to aid in shaping up a program to be laid 
before the next Congress. 

Senator Byrd in developing a scheme for Federal 
reorganization proposes to use methods similar to 
those he employed in reorganizing Virginia’s ad- 
minstration when he was Governor of the Old Do- 
minion State. An advisory committee of experts 
has been appointed to have a share in the work, 
pursuant to a resolution approved by the last 
Congress. 

“Today,” says Chairman Byrd, “we have the most 
complicated bureaucracy the world has ever known. 


a 





The force of economic circumstances demands 
drastic economies—not only in emergency units 
but in the regular departments, bureaus and com- 
missions.” 

Most of the half billion dollars more the Gov- 
ernment plans to spend next year is for operation 
of the “so-called normal agencies,” he points out, 
in outlining the course his committee will pursue. 


Anti-trust Campaign 
Begins to Take Shape 


Revived trust-busting activities loom’ 
on the Washington horizon. The De- 
partment of Justice prepares for re- 
newal of enforcement of the Sherman 
and Clayton acts and other statutes 
dealing with monopolies and com- 
binations in restraint of trade. 


A “general staff” to direct investigations into al- 
leged violations is set up. To study complaints, 
follow through on tips, coordinate all data into 
concrete shape for action will be-its job, explains 
John Dickinson, Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the anti-trust division. 

During the NRA era anti-trust law enforcement 
was in abeyance, But in 1934 nearly 1,500 com- 
plaints of monopolistic and trade-restraining prac- 
tices are reported to have been received by the 
Department of Justice. Last year, after death of 
the Blue Eagle, about 300 were received. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is cooperat- 
ing in laying groundwork for the renewed anti-trust 
drive, 





—Harris & Ewing 
LIFE OF A FORECASTER 
It seems that even Uncle Sam’s Weather Bureau 
Chief can’t do anything about the weather other than 
chart its course, Willis R. Gregg, chief of the Bu- 
reau, sweltered along with other residents of the 
Capital as the temperature sent the mercury to new 
heights, 





Relief Funds vs. PWA: 
Another Round Opens 


Another round opens in the bout be- 
tween relief and PWA with the 
President ordering PWA to resurvey 
$80,000,000 of proposed projects to 
determine if they are well justified as 
relief expenditures. 


The order echoes the conflict between Congress 
and the Executive over relief spending. The Presi- 
dent opposed public works as too expensive. He did 
not want any new PWA appropriation this year. 
But Congress specified PWA could use $300,000,000 
from its revolving fund to make grants up to 45 per 
cent of cost of approved projects. 

The President’s unexpected order now holds up 
indefinitely start on the new PWA program and may 
lead to its considerable curtailment, officials say. 

On another embattled sector of the relief front, 
Pennsylvania resumes payment of unemployment 
relief to 173,000 families. The legislature ends a 
deadlock of more than a week over fund-raising 
methods, in presence of booing “hunger marchers” 
in the galleries. New taxes will raise $45,000,000 to 
carry the Keystone State’s relief load through next 
January. 

At suggestion of Victor F. Ridder, New York WPA 
administrator, the American Legion and other 
major veterans’ groups begin probing charges that 
New York City relief investigators of the Emergency 
Relief Bureau have been trying to get clients to 
join radical associations as a prerequisite for relief. 
Municipal Accounts Commissioner Paul Blanshard 
says an intensive study by his office has failed to 
produce any evidence in support of the Legion 
charges. 





Investigating the G-men; 
And the Repercussions 


Mystery shrouds purposes and re- 
sponsibility for a reported investiga- 
tion of the Department of ‘Justice 
G-men’s activities by the Secret 
Service, which operates under Treas- 
ury Department jurisdiction. 

Reports indicate Secret Service operatives in the 
Midwest have been probing methods of the G-men 
in exterminating the Dillinger gang, with sugges- 
tion of an aim to discredit and remove G. Edgar 
Hoover as head of the Justice Department’s Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Attorney General Homer Cummings Says such 
activities have been ill-advised; that he has perfect 
confidence in Mr. Hoover, 

The Treasury Department promises to probe “un- 
authorized” activities of its agents and to tender 
official apologies to the Justice Department if it is 
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departments now taboo words like 
“adjustment” and “planning” and 
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“production control”, substituting 
“foresight” and “forward-look- 
ing.” The orders have been is- 
sued, New Deal strategists say, on 
the theory that the public no 
longer reacts favorably to the idea 
of government planning. 


* + # 


COERCIVE MEASURES 
against the food industry ‘are 
planed, insiders say, if prices are 
increased markedly at this time 
because of the drought. 

* & # 


FEDERAL TRADE Commission 
is waiting for complaints from re- 
tailers against companies supposed 
to be violating the new anti-chain 
store law before starting action, 
according to those in position to- 
know. No money is available for 
special enforcement. 

* * % 
RFC DISASTER LOANS, author- 
ized by Congress to provide aid for 
sufferers from last Spring’s floods 
have turned out to be of negligible 
consequence. Requirements for 
adequate security ruled out need- 
iest borrowers while others got 
loans from private sources. 





against stock exchange members 
charged with manipulation has 
proved disappointing to “higher 
ups” of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Opposition 
attorneys, it is realized, have made 
full use of flaws in SEC’s rules of 
practice, to the detriment of the 
Commission’s cases in court. 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS run- 
ning for re-election this Autumn, 
are flooding emergency loan and 
relief agencies with requests for 
confidential lists of the names of 
recipients of aid in their districts. 


* 2 


BECAUSE OF CRITICISM of 
some of the work of its legal staff, 
Social Security Board policy 
molders are considering a major 
shake-up in the legal personnel. 


+ 2: @ 


DONALD RICHBERG is taking 
a more active interest in New Deal 
publicity efforts than is generally 
known. He is the anonymous au- 
thor of a forthcoming campaign 
book, 


United States take part in efforts 
to revise the Covenant of the 
League would be regarded unfavor- 
ably in official quarters. 


* + * 


LOWERING OF RFC interest 
rates is regarded in inner Adminis- 
tration circles as excellent cam- 
paign material for use of New Deal 
orators in conjunction with the 
data showing the extent to which 
large banks have retired the stock 
once held by RFC. 


* + 


CORRESPONDENCE of past 
Administrations and of the present 
Administration is being culled care- 
fully in search of campaign mate- 
rial, with some progress reported 
privately. Most of the investiga- 
tion concerns relief. 


* %*+ * 


HENRY A. WALLACE, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, has stirred 
some rather violent reactions in- 
side the Cabinet with his com- 
ments on the chance of building a 
cooperative commonwealth in this 
country to displace the competitive 
idea. 





Officials from experts who have 
been in the field recently show that 
the efforts being made to turn 
farmers against the Administra- 
tion’s trade program by calling at- 
tention to agricultural imports 
have been sufficiently effective to 
warrant special political consider- 
ation. 


BUREAU OF FISHERIES ex- 
perts privately offer severe criti- 
cism of the President’s veto of a 
bill passed at the last session which 
would have provided a new boat 
for scientific research into the Pa- 
cific fisheries. They say such work 
cannot be undertaken, as the Presi- 
dent suggested in his veto, in re- 
conditioned vessels. 


+ & & 


REAL REASON for delay in com- 
pleting the present Forest Service 
land purchase program is inability 
to decide whether to spend the lim- 
ited funds in a few areas or to 
spread them over the country. Of- 
ficials would like to concentrate 
expenditures but fear political re- 
percussions, 





—Harris & Ewing 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS PROTECTION? 
Dr. Charles Armstrong, of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, is now attempting to combat the infantile 
paralysis spread in northern Alabama and southern 
Tennessee with a new “mass protection” method. 
The new method, developed by Dr. Armstrong, 
makes use of a nasal spray yet to prove its preven- 
tive worth among humans but which has proven ex- 
ceptionally successful in tests with animals.. It does 
not injure humans. 





demonstrated Treasury operatives have been 
sleuthing at the expense of the G-men. 

No orders for such sleuthing were issued by the 
Treasury Department, say W. H. McReynolds, ad- 
ministrative assistant to Secretary Morgenthau, and 
William H. Morgen, Secret Service Chief. Some of 
their agents from the Chicago and St. Paul areas 
have been called to Washington for questioning. 

“More than an apology” will be demanded, it is 
indicated at the Justice Department, which is un- 
derstood to expect disciplinary action against 
members of the rival agency if they are proved to 
have been “spying” on the FBI. 





Keeping the RA Alive 
By Court Maneuvers 


In its duel with courts, the New 
Deal tries new tactics, designed to 
keep the Resettlement Administra- 
tion going. 

Government decides not to attempt an immedi- 
ate appeal to the Supreme Court of a ruling by 
the United States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia, holding unconstitutional certain RA 
activities. 

Instead, the case, involving the Bound Brook, N. 
J., RA housing project, will be taken back for trial, 
with full presentation of evidence, in the United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia. 

Under this mode of procedure, according to As- 
sistant Attorney General Harry W. Blair, the ques- 
tion of constitutionality cannot reach the Supreme 
Court for final decision before next April or May. 

By then the present RA program, including grant 
of “doles” to drought sufferers, will be virtually 
completed. 

Surmounting another judicial hurdle, the New 
Deal goes ahead paying railroad pensions out of the 
Treasury despite a District of Columbia District 
Court decision invalidating the act that levied taxes 
to create the pension fund. The question of 
whether the pension act itself is constitutional has 
not come to final decision. 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


More spy investigations and trials occupy the 
Department of Justice. Following conviction in 
California of Harry T. Thompson, former naval 
non-com, on charge of selling Navy secrets to 
Japan, Commander John S. Farnsworth, former 
Navy lieutenant commander, is arraigned on simi- 
lar charges in Washington. The Justice Depart- 
ment hints more arrests may be made. Admiral 
W. H. Standley, acting Navy Secretary, says the 
Navy is not unduly alarmed by the information 
leaks disclosed. 

Virtually completed is the agenda for the Pan- 
American Conference to be held, at President Roose- 
velt’s suggestion, in Buenos Aires this Fall. It is in- 
dicated main emphasis of the parleys will be on ex- 
tending and perfecting existing machinery for ar- 
bitration and conciliation. 

Again the President’s “Good Neighbor policy” is 
invoked—this time by the Dominican minister in 
protest against a motion picture dramatization 
of the career of President Rafael Tujuillo, president 
of San Domingo, representing him as a tyrannous 
dictator. 

The new $71,250,000 program for American youth 
gets started with a $10,000,000 allocation by NYA 
Administrator Wlliams, to carry the work for the 
next three months. Pay for student playground 
supervisors and similar summer projects is to be 
financed out of the initial allocation, to be followed 
by college and high school student aid in the Fall. 
Minimum age for NYA employment has been in- 
creased from 16 to 18, in accordance with a WPA 
ruling, it is announced. 

Labor Secretary Perkins announces set-up of a 
new administrative board within the Labor Depart- 
ment, to handle all quasi-judicial functions in en- 
forcement of the new Walsh-Healey Act, that pre- 
scribes labor standards for industries doing business 
with the Government. 

Improved business outlook, “so good that it some- 
times excites me,” is hailed by Commerce Secretary 
Roper as he sails for a European holiday. Na- 
tional income for 1936 will run to $60,000,000,000, he 
predicts, as compared with $53,000,000 for 1935. Top 
national income was $81,000,000,000 in 1929, com- 
pared with a low of $39,000,000,000 in 1932. 

With interest in blimps revived by flights of the 
German dirigible, “Hindenberg,” the Department 
of Commerce Advisory Council files a report recom- 
mending construction of two large American dirigi- 
bles for transatlantic passenger service. They 
should be operated by private enterprise, but with 
Government subsidies, the board holds. 
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[Continued From Page 1.] 


animals and humans, despite the 
drought, a rise of food prices is 
likely this fall sufficiently to have 


a bearing on the election. 


WPA rolls will not be 
creased in the fall to the same ex- 
tent that they are now being re- 
duced, because of the orders out 
to save money. 


Caution will be exercised by 
the Labor Department in issuing 
regulations for enforcement of 
the Walsh-Healey law regulating 
government contracts. 


A number of Joopholes in the 
act such as the provision that pur- 
chases “in the open market” are 
exempted may require court de- 
cision before they are satisfac- 
torily interpreted. Act does not 
go into effect for two months yet. 


Interpretation of the law may 
include sub-contractors within 
its provisions by a ruling that 
they are employed by the origi- 
nal contractors. 


Efforts will be made to iron 
out some of the situations which 
stand in the way of reciprocal 
trade agreements with Germany 
and Australia and prevent con- 


cessions under the most-favored- | 


nation clause. 


Congressional _investigating 
committees will remain compar- 
atively inactive until late in the 


year.-Main exception will be La | 


Follette committee which is mak- 
ing a study of alleged employer 
interference with collective bar- 
gaining rights of labor. 


Senator LaFollette will give 
much personal attention to the 


study and expects the hearings | 


to be held late this summer to 
provide considerable 
ammunition. 


Action of Federal Reserve 
board in calling for higher re- 
serve requirements will have Jittle 
if any effect on business with 
money still easy. Most banks 
have sufficient excess reserves to 
meet the 50 per cent increase but 


some will have to dispose in part | 


of their security holdings to 
conform. 
There will be no important 


pressure for higher interest rates 
as the banks still possess huge 
totals of unused funds. 


Principal effect of the board’s 
action will be to show that credit 
control now lies in Washington 
rather than New York. 


Housing legislation passed by 
last Congress likely to solve sev- 
eral of the problems which con- 
fronted the PWA _ low cost 
housing division. Housing proj- 
ects now may make payments to 
municipalities in lieu of taxes for 
various types of services, 


Also the George-Healey Act 
will restrict operation of the 


in- 


campaign | 





| 
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AFTER three months of ex- 

perience in New Jersey under 
a plan dictated by political and 
financial necessity, an increasing 
number of investigators are ask- 
ing: 

Has that State found the an- 
swer to the rationally puzzling 
problem of relief? Or has it 
merely stumbled back to the 
philosophy of Elizabethan 
times? 





A variety of investigations are 
being undertaken to determine the 
answer on the chance that it 
open the way to a balanced federal 
budget. 

One investigation has been made 
by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. Another by the New Jersey 
State League of Municipalities. One 
by the American Association of So- 
cial Workers. Others by newspaper 
men. 

They reveal these admitted facts: 

1. In 38 communities direct relief 
costs have fallen from $318,548 for 
June, 1935, to $65,438 for June, 1936. 

2. In the same communities re- 
lief rolls have dropped from 12,706 
for June, 1935, to 4,690 for June, 
1936. 

3. Turned loose to “scratch” for a 
living, thousands of individuals 
formerly living off the State have 
found work enough to provide them- 
selves and families with food. 

But at the same time the investi- 
gations turn up other facts, as fol- 
lows: 

1. The large proportion of New 
Jersey’s unemployed are working 
for WPA so that the State is not 
being asked to meet the full relief 
problem. 

2. Figures of cuts in the relief 
load are for a period of the year 
when there normally are reductions 
because of seasonal jobs. 

3. Larger cities in the State, not 
reporting in the surveys, have costs 
not much smaller than before the 
adoption of the present policy. 


WHAT-.NEW JERSEY DID 

What happened to cause the ex- 
citement now being shown over New 
Jersey experience with relief? 

Simply that the Federal Govern- 
ment, when shifting to its present 
plan of WPA job relief, turned the 
care of individuals not qualifying for 
government jobs back to the indi- 
vidual states. 


| 


How the Cost of Aid to the Needy Has Been Slashed—Conflicting 
Views of Effects on the Jobless 


projects and better business in gen- 
eral; also closer check on relief 
cases.” 


Oldmans Township: “To getting 


| rid of those who could find work if 
| it became necessary—an excellent 


plan.” 


Jefferson Township: “To the fact 


| that we discontinued relief and told 


may | 


New Jersey’s legislature, instead of | 
appropriating funds with which to | 
continue direct relief on its former | 


basis, refused to appropriate new 
money and told each locality to take 
care of its own destitute. 

Local “overseers of the poor” took 
charge of the situation last April. 

There were immediate cries that 
the unemployed would starve to 
death. Threats were heard of riots. 
The claim was made that New Jer- 
sey was returning to the system of 
poor relief that prevailed in England 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

But there have been no outbreaks, 
and so far as independent investi- 
gators have been able to find, there 
have been relatively few cases of in- 
tense suffering or starvation. Yet 
costs of relief and numbers of indi- 
viduals on relief have been cut more 
than 50 per cent for the State as a 
whole. The huge administrative 
staff, which had doled out relief at 
a cost of nearly $500,000 a month, 
was dismantled. 


LOCAL OFFICIALS EXPLAIN 

What had happened? A partial 
answer is given by replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the State 
League of Municipalities. That ques- 
tionnaire asked local officials: 

“To what do you attribute the de- 
crease in cases and expenditures 
since relief administration was taken 
over by municipalities?” 


projects. Under its terms ten- 
ants must come from sub-stand- 
ard quarters and must have in- 
comes not in excess of five times 
the rent. | 


Some of the answers follow: 

Long Branch: “To elimination of 
chiselers by our free city employ- 
ment service.” 

Washington Township: 


“To WPA 
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them to get out and scratch, which 
they did, and we are getting along 
okeh.” 

Randolph Township: “We do not 
coax people to go on ERA, as the 
girls did under the old system.” 


WHAT SOCIAL WORKERS SAY 

But another side to the picture 
was given by two other studies, one 
by the WPA, which claims that it 
made an impartial investigation, and 
the other by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, which said 
that its investigation was not influ- 
enced by the fact that many social 
workers had lost their jobs. 

Investigators for the Association 
of Social Workers questioned offi- 
cials in 41 New Jersey communities 
concerning methods used to bring 
down relief costs. They reported the 
following answers: 

1. In 10 out of 41 communities, 
single men have been denied relief. 

2. In 10 out of 41 communities all 
residents of less than 5 years’ stand- 
ing have been denied relief. 

3. In nearly all communities vis- 
ited, food allowances have been re- 
duced. In eight places food allow- 
ances were cut to the following per- 
centage of the old standard: 50 
per cent; 45 per cent; 37 per cent; 
35 per cent; 35 per cent; 27 per cent; 
30 per cent; 49 per cent. The ERA 
food allowance for a family of four 
was $9.70 a week. 

4. In 18 out of 41 communities, no 
rent is allowed. In seven rent is al- 
lowed only in emergencies. 

5. In 30 of 41 communities no 
electricity is allowed and in 26 no 
gas. 

6. In 12 communities no medical 
care is granted. 

7. In 14 out of 41 communities no 
clothing is granted. 

8. In 19 of the communities a pol- 
icy of “work for relief” is followed 
with clients required to work out 
their food vouchers or are paid in 
vouchers after completing work. 


WPA EXPLANATIONS 

The WPA investigators, after look- 
ing into the New Jersey situation 
had six observations to make. They 
said: 

1. Part of the decline in the New 
Jersey relief load is due to normal 
seasonal employment which in the 
past has cut the burden from 15 to 
50 per cent. Summer resort trade, 
fishing and agriculture are princi- 
pal seasonal occupations. 

2. Decreases in relief expenditure 
are due in part to advent of Sum- 
mer weather which cuts needs for 
relief in fuel and clothing. 

3. In many communities overseers 
of the poor are granting only the 
cheapest types of staple groceries 
with occasional small amounts of 
milk. Little provision is made for 
rent, medical care, clothing or other 
family needs, with results resem- 
bling the situation that prevailed in 
1932. 

4.In a number of communities 
local officials have denied relief to 
many cases of severe need. Cases 
where families have an income of 
as low as $1 a week are being denied 
any supplementary relief. 

5. Most of the cases of “‘chiseling” 


| concerned families who were getting 


+ 


help to supplement an income that 
officials previously had judged too 
low for subsistence. Others were 
found to be set down as “chiselers” 
who had obtained seasonal jébs and 
would normally have been taken 
from relief rolls. 

6. In some communities relief was 
made intentionally repulsive to in- 
digent persons with grocery orders 
bearing the statement across the 
top: “I have declared myself a pau- 
per.” Some other communities re- 
quired applicants to take the “pau- 
per’s oath” before receiving relief. 

Those six points represent the 
Federal Government’s official de- 
fense of its previous relief policy, 
which was represented by State re- 
lief before WPA took over. 


IS THIS THE RIGHT SOLUTION? 

Is there any sign that adoption 
of the New Jersey policies by other 
States and by the Federal Govern- 
ment would solve the relief problem 
and provide a chance for the na- 
tion to balance its budget? 

Advocates of the New Jersey policy 
think that there is a definite lesson 
to that effect. 

Their point is that by scrapping 
work relief, turning all cases of des- 
titution back to the States, and then 
requiring States to let individual 
communities determine the stand- 
ards of relief, costs could be cut 
from what now approaches $3,000,- 


| 000,000 annually for State and Fed- 




















eral and local governments, to a 
maximum $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000,000. 

On that basis, these advocates 
argue, the unemployed could be kept 
from starvation, there would be in- 
centives for the jobless to get out 
and hustle for work of some kind 
and the relief rolls would contract 
sharply. With relief costs cut, tax 
revenues would go far toward bal- 
ancing the budget. 

“But the shapers of New Deal policy 
say that there is another side to the 
picture. 

They argue that WPA and CWA 
and FERA spending not only has 
given a fairly adequate standard of 
living for persons without jobs in 
private industry, but has served to 
stimulate industry sufficiently to 
cause it to provide jobs for large 
numbers of individuals formerly on 
relief. 

From this premise they conclude 
that any effort now to cut deeply 
into relief expenditures would re- 
move the source of much of the buy- 
ing now going on in the country and 
would produce a business setback 
that would cause further unemploy- 
ment and a new burden on the gov- 
ernment. 

The public during the 
ahead will have the chance to make 
up its mind on the matter of which 
point of view is the correct one. 

At the moment, New Jersey has a 
fund of $6,000,000 to be distributed 
to the communities of the State to 
help them with the relief load. This 
money has come from a large inher- 
itance tax. It is expected to last 
until the end of the year. 

Officials in that State admit, how- 
ever, that a test of the new policy 
awaits the coming of Winter when 
seasonal jobs will be ended and when 
the matter of rents and fuel and 
clothing will present itself to them 
in a concrete way. How far relief 
rolls can be kept down at that time 
may be the determining factor in 
a decision on the efficacy of the pol- 
icy. 

Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Adminis- 
trator, has said that if the country 





months | 


wants the cheapest form of relief— , 


and one that will provide the high- 
est standard of living for the unem- 
ployed—he can give it to them. 

His plan, based on a Federal ex- 
pense of under $1,000,000,000 a year, 
calls for use of the labor of the un- 
employed to produce goods for their 
own use. Mr. Hopkins even thinks 
that with an investment of a very 
few billions of dollars he could set 
up a system that would just about 
be self-sustaining for the millions 
who now look to Government for 
support. <8 

But this plan involves removing 
the present unemployed from the 
existing economic system and to 
take away about 5,000,000 families 
who now are consumers, and who, as 
consumers, help to keep the wheels 
of trade turning. 

The American people still find 
themselves confronted with the 
whole problem of relief after seven 
years of depression. New Jersey 
now is getting chief attention for 
what some groups are saying is the 
proper solution of the problem. 


FEDERAL AND STATE POLICIES 
Under present national govern- 
ment policies, relief is handled in a 
variety of ways. 
The broad general plan is for the 


| Federal government to provide jobs 





for those who are able to work, but 
who are unable to find jobs in pri- 
vate industry. The number of these 
individuals is put about 3,500,000. 

Then those who are without jobs 
but who are unable to work—the 
unemployables—must look to the 
states for assistance. The Federal 
government provides no money to 
help the individual states care for 
their unemployables. 

Most individual state governments 
maintain a central relief set-up car- 
ried over from the days of Federal 
Emergency Relief. This agency sets 
standards of relief for the state and 
provides the machinery for deter- 
mining whether families are entitled 
to the dole and determining the 
amount of that dole. Financing is 
provided for in special taxes. 


| 





| of financing relief. 


New Jersey broke from that plan | 


by throwing out the idea of state 
administration. It decided to let 


| each county determine for itself the 


character of relief and the method 
Supposedly the 
unemployed then would have to jus- 
tify to their neighbors the amount 
of help received by them. 

Studies made by the WPA reveal 
that in some southern states almost 
no relief is being given to the so- 
called unemployables. 

When officials here were asked 
why it is that there is no open pro- 
test against the more stringent re- 
lief policies in effect in some states 
their answer is that the individuals 
concerned largely are the older peo- 
ple in the population, the sick and 
the feeble minded. They are said to 
be hardly in a position to make vio- 
lent protest. 


NON-EMPLOYABLES LOSE 

The bulk of the money is being 
spent on the employables. 

The Works Progress Administra- 
tion is spending approximately $35,- 
000,000 each week to provide jobs 
for about 2,500,000 individuals. This 


+ 
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is at the rate of $1,800,000,000 a year. 

Then the Civilian Conservation 
Corps is being operated at a cost of 
about $10,000,000 a week or $500,- 
000 a year to provide for 400,000 
youths. 

In addition PWA is paying out 
about $10,000,000 a week or $500,- 
000,000 a year for large scale public 
works. Other agencies are bringing 
the total relief and recovery ex- 
penses of the Federal government 
to about $70,000,000 each week as 
compared with about $30,000,000 a 
week expended for much the same 
purposes a year ago. 

Opponents of the present plan 
argue that it is far more expensive 
than need be and that drastic re- 
duction could be made in costs with- 
out reducing the quality of relief. 
The argument also is made that the 
Federal government by going back 
to the former policy of direct relief, 
in place of made work relief, could 
prvide a higher level of subsistence 
for all of the unemployed, instead 
of for a select group as at present. 

Officials answer that their objec- 
tive is to have the Federal govern- 
ment assume responsibility only for 
those individuals who cannot find 
work in industry, and yet who are 


| able to work. The remainder of the 


indigent, according to their pro- 
gram, should be taken care of by 
the individual states. 





—————— 
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“Air conditioning always in- 
sures the utmost comfort on 
TWA Douglas Skyliners.” 
CAPT., MILO H. CAMPBELL 
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WASHINGTON GETS ADDED SERVICE WEST 


Big TWA Douglas air transports now make four 
flights to California, other daily departures for Chi- 
cago, (take connecting air line to Pittsburgh). 
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increase of 590% over the same month a year 
previously. He used the Blue Network. Scores 
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of other successes are a matter of record. 


ANY of the all-time leaders in public pop- 

ularity are Blue Network programs. These 
include Jack Benny, Fred Waring, America’s 
Town Meeting and a host of others. This has 
been true for years. The result is a following for 
Blue Network stations that challenges compari- 
son with that of any other network. 


LUE NETWORK earnings have shown a 

healthy increase. We point to this, not in a 
boastful spirit, but because we know and you know 
that success breeds success. And besides this—suc- 
cess enables us to make constant improvements 
in Blue Network equipment and programs. 
Big plans for the. future are now being made. 
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President at Sea: 
But Duty Pursues 


President’s vacations are different 

from those of the average citizen, 
whether, like those of two former 
Chief Executives, they lead to fishing 
waters of northern Wisconsin, the 
Black Hills, or to the Rapidan in Vir- 
ginia or whether, like those of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, they lead to cruises 
on the high seas. 


When a President goes vacationing he cannot 
escape all the cares of his job as does the average 
vacationist. He cannot escape the press and he 
cannot escape some of his routine duties. 

At the start of his cruise last week the President 
jokingly explained his trip was with the objective, 
not of catching fish as the average inland dweller 
might think, but to loaf. 

Nevertheless, he did catch some fish, and ship 
wireless and naval seaplanes kept him in constant 
touch with official affairs and routine which can- 
not await his return to land. With this difference 
—the business and the worry over such tasks as 
the affairs of drought relief could be transacted in 
the comparative comfort of a boat and with none 
of the strain involved in sitting through long, 
tedious days of work and conference at his desk 
in the Executive Offices. 


THE SCHOONER “SEWANNA” 

The 56-foot “Sewanna” in which the President 
cruised last week was built in 1930 and is much 
more comfortable than the “Amberjack”, the 
schooner in which he made his New England cruise 
three years ago. It has a private stateroom for the 
President’s use approximately the size of a state- 
room on an ocean liner, a main cabin where the 
Roosevelt boys can sleep, a galley and a forecastle. 
It is equipped with a modern Diesel engine for use 
when the wind fails or in entering harbors. 

Accompanying the “Sewanna” are the destroyer 
“Hopkins” which provides wireless for sending 
messages, and the “Potomac”, the Presidential 
yacht, available in case foggy weather should pre- 
vent continuation of the cruise on the “Sewanna”. 

On the “Potomac” are Marvin H. McIntyre, as- 
sistant secretary to the President, Captain Paul 
Bastedo, senior naval aid, and Dr. Ross T. McIn- 
tyre, the President’s physician. 


VACATION STARTS WITH SUNDAY 

The vacation began the first day of the week when 
the President did not go to church but remained in 
bed until late in the morning, resting from the ardu- 
ous schedule the preceding day of speech-making, 
warm weather travel, and attendance at a wedding. 

In the late afternoon he drove his own small car 
to his cottage at Val Kill about three miles away. 
There he went for a swim in the pool, Although 
not quite as warm as the preceding day, temper- 
atures still soared in the 90’s. 

No official business or official callers interrupted 
the restfulness of the day. The President spent 
most of his time with Mrs. Roosevelt and a small 
group of intimate friends. 

Official business also was at a minimum next day. 
Only break in the holiday was a visit of a delega- 
tion of the United States Flood Control Congress 





The Gresidant’s Week 








A NEW ENGLAND CRUISE—THE SEVENTH GRAND- 
CHILD—FLOOD CONTROL PLANS 





requesting allotment of relief funds to start work 
on some of the projects included in the $320,000,000 
omnibus flood control program which Congress au- 
thorized but for which it failed to provide funds. 


OFF TO MAINE ON MONDAY 

The President assured his callers he will use avail- 
able departmental funds in preparatory work on 
the projects in the Ohio Valley, New York, and New 
England and will make a personal survey of the 
areas next month. 

About 100 Hyde Park folk gathered at the station 
that evening to see the President off to Maine. As 
some shouted good-by the President stepped to the 
back platform of the car and said: 


“T’ll be in old clothes and cool by morning—the 
oldest clothes I’ve got.” 

“Come back soon,” cried a spectator. 

“T’ll be back in two weeks or so,” replied the 
President. 

Most official cares, already relegated to the back- 
ground during the preceding two days, died a deep 
sea death Tuesday when the President put out to 
set in the “Sewanna.” 

His arrival in Maine was given official recognition 
by a greeting from Governor Louis J. Brann who 
boarded the President’s special train at Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

When at 8:30 a. m. the special rolled into Rock- 
land station the President found about 2,000 per- 
sons waiting to greet him. An equally large crowd 
lined the streets through which he drove to reach 
the dock where the yacht “Potomac” was berthed. 


JUST “OFF TO SEA” 


Aboard the “Potomac” he held his Tuesday press 
conference. It was morning instead of the usual 
afternoon hour and the setting, instead of his of- 
fice in the Executive Offices overlooking the rolling 
White House grounds, was on the aft deck of the 
“Potomac” against a background of circling sea- 
gulls. 

“I haven't the faintest idea where I am going 
except to work to the northeastward,” the Presi- 
dent told the conference. 

The President described his conversation with 
Governor Brann as general except that it had in- 
cluded a detailed discussion of cooperative mar- 
keting and its possible value to Maine potato 
growers. 

He silenced one rumor concerning his trip. He 
said he has no rendezvous with Montague Norman, 
governor of the Bank of England, who is making 
another of his mysterious visits to this country. 

Every scrap of pending business, the President 





+ said, had been cleaned up on the train after leav- 


ing Hyde Park. However, he said there still was 
plenty of reading available in a large box included 
in his luggage. It contained, he said, 16 or 17 of- 
ficial reports, none less than 100 pages in length 
and all of the sort which people hand to him with 
the remark, “Just run over this in a dull moment.” 

In response to questions he expressed some doubt 
as to whether he would open the box. 

With the press conference over, the “Potomac” 
set its course the 12 miles across Penobscot Bay to 
Pulpit Harbor where the President was to go aboard 
the “Sewanna”. Accompanying were the destroyer 
“Hopkins”, and a fleet of smaller craft including the 
114-foot schooner “Liberty”, chartered by newspaper 
correspondents “covering” the vacation activities. 


PIPED ABOARD THE SCHOONER 


At Pulpit Harbor the President was piped aboard 
the two-master “Sewanna” by three of his four sons, 
James, Franklin, Jr., and John. Captain Elden Col- 
bert, veteran Maine fishing boat captain and a lone 
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“hand”, Joseph Emmerz, made up the rest of the 
crew. 

Ideal yachting weather, cool and clear in sharp 
contrast to the sweltering heat under which his 
heavy schedule of the preceding week had been car- 
ried out, prevailed as the President, in old clothes 
and a battered white hat, assumed “command”. 
Then, with a light breeze billowing out the sails the 
President took the wheel as the boat eased out of 
the harbor on the first leg of the trip. 

For five hours that afternoon the boat sailed 
over sheltered water that was glassy smooth, going 
about 15 miles from Pulpit Harbor as the crow 
flies, but in reality covering nearly double that dis- 
tance in leisurely tacks offshore and back into the 
bay. Nearly 6 p. m. the President dropped the 
anchor at the lee of a small peninsula in Rock 
Harbor near the Summer resort of South Brooks- 
ville, Maine. The sails of the white-hulled boat 
were dropped just as the warm evening sun began 
to fade over the surrounding islands. 

First dinner of the President aboard the “Se- 
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FOR TWO WEEKS—“I'M JUST GOING TO LOAF” 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT aboard the yacht “Sewanna” for a two weeks’ cruise off the 
Maine coast with the only scheduled stop at his Summer home at Campobello, N. B. 
The Chief Executive is navigator and captain on the trip and the crew is his sons, James, 
Franklin, Jr., John, and two professional “salts,” 


+ wanna” consisted of boiled lobster, the gift of the 
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Maine Commissioner of Fisheries. Icebox of the 
vessel was filled to overflowing with prize speci- 
mens; enough to serve not only the “Sewanna” 
but also the messes of the “Hopkins” and the “Poe 
tomac.” 

At 9:25 the next morning the “Sewanna” weighed 
anchor for a day of cruising under conditions ap- 
proximating those of a yachtsman’s heaven. 

Except for opalescent banks of clouds hanging 
low on the horizon, there was a clear sky. A spank- 
ing breeze drove the “Sewanna” along at an aver- 
age speed of five or six knots an hour, occasionally 
as much as much as eight. 

At mid-day the flotilla anchored at Seal Cove, 
where the Antarctic explorer, Rear Admiral] Rich- 
ard Evelyn Byrd, and his family came aboard. 
Rear Admiral Byrd and his son, Richard, Jr., 
stayed for luncheon. Another luncheon guest was 
Commodore A. B. Randall, captain of the “Man- 
hattan,” flagship of the United States Lines. He 
boarded the ‘Sewanna” from the presidential 
yacht “Potomac.” 

After luncheon the President dropped a fishing 
line as he chatted with his guests and in 15 min- 
utes caught two flounders for the evening supper. 


THEN A SEVENTH GRANDCHILD 


While at anchor the President received a radio 
message announcing the birth of his seventh grand- 
child, a boy born to his son Elliott at Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

“Congratulations from a grandfather and three 
uncles,” the President wired to the Elliott Roose- 
velts. 

During the day a letter of the President defending 
his civil service record was made public by the 
Lawyers’ Security League, New York City. 

In the letter the President declared he has asked 
Congress for authority to bring exempt Federal 
agencies and positions into classified civil service 
but has no power to act except through Congress. 
He asserted he has brought 9,000 more positions 
under civil service in the last two or three years 
than the “comparatively few he has taken out.” 

Wearing an old blue sweater, a pair of slacks, 
and a white sailor’s hat, the President set the fash- 
ion for comfort, not for appearance. His sons wore 
bathing suits and sweaters. 

The “Sewanna” during the day sailed about 35 
miles through narrow passages between pine-cov- 
ered isles and occasional rocky prominences. Once 
the President steered the boat into water so shal- 
low that the other vessels were unable to follow 
and for half an hour he was outside the view of 
the rest of the party. 


INTO SOME COOL WEATHER 


Weather so chilly that sweaters and windbreakers 
had to be brought out greeted the Presidential flo- 
tilla next day. In the afternoon the President un- 
expectedly changed the course of the “Sewanna” 
to the eastward off Petit Manan Island, near New 
Brunswick. Soon the boat was in rough waters fol- 
lowing what was estimated to be a 125-mile course 
across the Bay of Fundy to Cape Sable on the south- 
eastern coast of Nova Scotia. 

As the first week of vacation drew to a close the 
President looked back on some of the best sailing 
he had ever experienced. Ahead were 10 more days 
of seafaring before the “Sewanna” was scheduled 
to anchor in the quiet waters of Campobello. 

GLENN NIxon. 

(H. R. Baukhage, whose writings appear regu- 
larly on this page, is absent from his post on ac- 
count of illness.) 








The Ideals of the New Deal: 
Goals at Which it Aims 


By JOHN H. FAHEY, 
Chairman, Federal Home Loan Bank Board 

HE ideals and aims of the Administration of 

President Roosevelt are clear. They are reflected 
not only in the immediate effect of the operations 
of the emergency agencies mobilized for recovery 
but in the ultimate influence of most of these or- 
ganizations on the future economic development of 
the country. 

Unprejudiced observers surely must realize that 
our great democracy could not experience another 
such shock as that sustained in the great depres- 
sion without popular uprisings which would result 
inevitably in far reaching changes in the character 
and methods of our Government and our busi- 
ness. It must be apparent to all that the evils and 
defects in our economy responsible for that disaster 
must be remedied and we must establish a better 
order for our people. 

Simply stated, President Roosevelt’s first objec- 
tives have been to overcome the depression fear 
and panic and by offsetting the destructive influ- 
ences which threatened us on every side, restore 
hope and confidence—confidence not only that we 
had the virility to survive the effects of any tem- 
porary defeat in our struggle for progress, but that 
our democratic institutions could be adjusted to 
meet common sense needs without radical changes. 

That program under way successfully, the Presi- 
dent, without hesitation or delay, moved to initiate 
measures which gradually would assure to our peo- 
ple greater rewards for their energies, greater pro- 
tection in the possession of their savings and in- 
vestments, greater security in their jobs and for 
their declining years, and greater stability to 
finance and business. 

March 4 of 1933 was a fateful day not only for 
the United States but the entire civilized world... . 
The new government grasped the situation immedi- 
ately and in less than six months by courageous, 
resourceful, determined action changed completely 
the dismal picture. 


If President Roosevelt had not acted with the 
great intelligence, energy and speed which marked 
his every move in that crisis, we would have had no 
banking system worthy of the name in a decade. 
Today, instead, we have at our command not only 
the most powerful financial mechanism we have 
ever had but the strongest the world has ever 
known. ... 

The President did not stop with the restoration of 
our commercial banks to strength and safety. He 
recognized that commercial credit is not something 
apart from the general credit structure of a coun- 
try. Mortgage finance, farm credit, urban home 
credit are so closely related to commercial banking 
that the latter cannot long remain healthy if the 
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others are allowed to sicken. All are a part of the 
financial bloodstream which make business and 
employment possible. If we had merely buttressed 
our commercial banks against panic attack they 
would not long have remained immune to new 
difficulties. ... 

With the same skill and vision with which he 
attacked the financial problem the President acted 
swiftly to deal with relief and unemployment... . 
To the everlasting credit of America no one was 
allowed to starve. 

Practicallyyevery one of the agencies created and 
employed for recovery in some degree involve also 
the development of policies and setting up of stand- 
ards which in the years to come will advance 
greatly these objectives. 

The conception and development of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation and the three other 
agencies under the direction of the Federal Home 
Loan Board are illustrative of the political philoso- 
phy on which the Administration program rests. 
Relief, recovery, better living, safety for savings, 
better homes, more productive employment, all are 
involved in the efforts of these agencies which after 
all though they bulk large in size have had but a 
modest part in a prodigious governmental undertak- 
ing—(From an address at the Institute of Public 
Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., 
July 14.) 








The American Constitution: 
And Its Interpretation 


By STANLEY REED 
Solicitor General of the United States 

THs generation is called upon to grapple with the 

question whether under our Constitution the 
National Government is competent to legislate for 
the correction of certain economic and social con- 
ditions, which many believe cannot be effectively 
handled by State action. ... 

We are one in believing that even though the 
Federal Government may be empowered to treat 
with certain recognized evils it is unwise to apply 
remedies on a nation-wide scale when adequate 
redress or substantially equal effectiveness may be 
secured through State legislation. We differ only 
in our determination of the line that separates the 
necessity of national action from the deSirability 
of State action. ... 

To the courts there has been entrusted the delicate 
duty of harmonizing conflicting views and of clear- 
ing away misconceptions as to the extent or limi- 
tation of State or Federal powers. Surely there is 
nothing in our recent history that would indicate 
the Government does not frankly and fully ac- 
knowledge this power. ... 

It is true legislation has been before the Supreme 
Court, which embodied conceptions of federal 
power, which the high court has held did not ac- 
cord with its interpretation of the Constitution. 
...In each instance, the Government accepted the 
ruling, discontinued efforts at enforcement and is 
attempting, in good faith, to clear away the com- 
plications remaining from the invalidated legis- 
lation. 

It has even gone farther and through recom- 
mendation of the President and by action of Con- 
gress, has repealed such acts as the Bankhead 
Cotton Act, the Smith-Kerr Tobacco Act and the 
Potato Control Act which apparently were invali- 
dated by the reasoning of the AAA opinion. 

Such an attitude should convince every citizen 
that the Constitution, as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, is preserved, protected and defended 
by every official and agency of the Government. 

The principle that the National Government can 
exercise only those powers delegated to it by the 
Constitution, and the correlative doctrine that the 
powers not granted are reserved exclusively to the 
States or people, are as firmly settled as the Con- 
Stitution itself. That they are doctrines whose 
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vigor has not been lost with time is amply demon- 
Strated by two decisions of the current term. . 

The continued vitality of the constitutional guar- 
anty of separated authority within the Federal Gov- 
ernment is, similarly, made emphatically clear 
by recent decisions of the Court. ... Certainly the 
Supreme Court will be very careful not to extend 
judicial power so as to infringe on that of the co- 
ordinate branches. ... 

Surely the founding fathers, who provided for 
federal control of commerce with the Indians, 
who limited the importation of slaves, protected the 
citizen against the ‘abuses of the writ of habeas 
corpus, safeguarded contracts, protected property 
from seizure for Government use and the citizen 
from arbitrary punisnment for crime, could not have 
intended their Government to be helpless in the 
emergencies of today. ... 

The opportunity and the necessity for the Gov- 
ernment’s service to its people cannot be confined 
within rigid limits. The Constitution sets no such 
bounds. It is a living, vital institution whose func- 
tion is to guide and not to curb necessary govern- 
mental processes. So to construe and apply our 
organic law, to adapt its powers to the great ideal 
of social justice for the governed, is truly to pre- 
Serve, to protect and to defend the Constitution of 
our United States. (From an address before the 
Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va.) 





Effect of Securities Acts 
On the Investment Market 


By WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS, 

Commissioner, Securities and Exchange Commission 

WO years ago there was launched a long needed 

program of Federal regulation of the securities 
markets. That program is still in its nascent Stage. 
Its full development will be a matter of years. 
By its very nature it calls for gradual approach 
and tentative measures tested in light of experience. 
We have to date attacked only segments of the 
problem. It is still too early to make adequate ap- 
praisal of some of the measures which have been 
adopted.... 

There is the problem of margins over which the 
Federal Reserve Board has jurisdiction. Following 
the decline in stock prices which occupied most 
of April, some became apprehensive concerning the 
restriction of margin accounts, which was caused by 
the combination of stiffer margin requirements and 
the stock price decline. 

Contemporary stock buyers, as well as those of 
any previous period might be grouped in two classes: 
those who cannot resist the temptation to over- 
trade and those who are wise enough to purchase 
no more than a very reasonable risk will permit. 
The second group would include true investors who 
confine their dealings to cash transactions. Every 
investor and every smart speculator sees the wis- 
dom of self-restraint in stock market matters. A 
cautious investor “restricts” himself to the amount 
of cash at his disposal. ... 

It can fairly be said that present margin regu- 
lation do not impose an undue burden upon se- 
curity buyers. With $5,500 one may purchase securi- 
ties valued at $10,000, a value about 82 per cent in 
excess of the funds available for the speculation. 
It is difficult to rationalize a more liberal credit 
extension—to find reasons why stock buyers should 
take greater risks. 

Money placed in securities represents Savings. 
The purchase of securities on credit is an outright 
over-saving which may jeopardize true saving, since 
a price decline forces liquidation. ,.. 

All speculative theories agree that the funda- 
mental basis of all markets is legitimate trading. 
It is sometimes said that the speculator is actually 
a “middleman” between the original seller and the 
ultimate buyer. This is sometimes simple and com- 
prehensible; but, whether, to render this service it 
is necessary to turn over the capitalization of some 
stocks several times in one year, is far from proven, 

So in conclusion, let me say, first, that our pri- 
mary concern is with the protection of investors. 
The objective is ... curbing of speculative excesses 
which are dangerous to our national economy and 
the injection into these market places of higher 
Standards of fiduciary relationships—(From an ad- 
dress before The Institute of Public Affairs, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.) 
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THE LABOR DILEMMA: 


UNION SPLIT DEFERRED 


TENSION in this country’s 
explosive labor situation is 
found by officials to be easing. 


Agents of the Federal Government, 
Beeping tab on developments, noted: 

First, another delay in the show- 
down between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and John L. Lewis 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. Instead of expelling the CIO 


unions the A. F. of L. ordered them | 


to trial on Aug. 3. 

Second, reports of relatively slow 
progress on the part of the labor 
organizers in the steel industry, 
leading to privately made official 
forecasts that any important clash 
between the men and the manage- 
ment is months away. 

Third, the definite entry of or- 
ganized labor into politics through 
announcement that a Nonpartisan 
Labor League ticket would be en- 
tered in the New York State elec- 
tions this fall. The League will sup- 
port President Roosevelt and Gov- 
ernor Lehman. 

Fourth, a further demarcation of 
the limits to Federal power applied 
in an attempt to police labor rela- 
tionships with employers. 

x *e* 


SPLIT MAY BE AVOIDED 
‘HE threatened split between Wil- 
liam Green with his A. F. of L. 
and John Lewis with his C. I. O— 
after hanging fire for six months— 
was delayed again on July 15 when 
the Executive Council of the Federa- 
tion decided that instead of sus- 
pending 1,000,000 members, it would 
try their leaders on the charge of 
“dual unionism.” 
This delay in taking summary ac- 
tion was interpreted by Government 
officials as a definite sign that ne- 


gotiations now under way may yet 


prevent a wide-open split within the 
ranks of organized labor. 

The Federation Council had or- 
dered officials of the 12 unions now 
affiliated with the Committee for In- 
dustrial organization to appear be- 
fore it and explain why steps were 
taken to organize unions independ- 
ent of the A. F. of L. 

None of the officials appeared. 

They now are ordered to appear 
on Aug. 3 to answer charges of dual 
unionism, “insurrection,” breach of 
contract and “rebellion.” 

This time there is talk that the 
insurgent unions will be represented 
by counsel if trial is held, or if not 
that the whole dispute will be ar- 
bitrated. 

The whole point at issue is 
whether or not the A. F. of L. will 
permit organization of workers in 
mass production industries on an 
industry-wide basis, or whether it 
will insist that the workers, once 
organized, be divided among the 
various A. F. of L. crafts. 

John L. Lewis insists that nothing 
short of full sanction for industrial 
unionism will satisfy his group. He 
and his associates take the position 
that the A. F. of L. stands to lose a 
good deal more by expelling them 
than they stand to lose by being 
ousted from the Federation. 

Representatives of the National 
Administration are active in at- 
tempting to heal the breach be- 
tween these two groups. 

x * * 


THE STEEL SITUATION 

LTHOUGH both the steel com- 

panies and the CIO officials are 
keeping information to themselves 
concerning the first results of the 
drive to unionize steel workers, in- 
formation is coming to government 
officials suggesting that the men are 
joining up more slowly than the 
leaders had anticipated. 

Mr. Lewis told newspapermen on 
July 15 that his procedure would be, 
first to give the men time to enter 
the union, then to approach the 
management of the steel industry as 
a representative of the organized 
workers and offer to bargain on 
questions of wages and hours and 
conditions of work. 

The implication was that there 
would be no rush to have action. 

This attitude of the CIO leader is 
said by officials to lessen the chance 
that employers within the steel in- 
dustry might seek to precipitate an 
issue with the union at an early 
stage. 

As a result, fear on the part of of- 
ficials of a pre-election strike in 
mass production industries, is largely 
dismissed. 

x * 


POLITICAL PARTY FORMING 

JN THE back of the minds of Mr. 
Lewis, of Sidney Hillman, head of 

the Garment Workers Union and 

of George L. Berry, head of the 

Pressman’s Union, is a labor politi- 

cal party in this country. 

Their first move to organize labor 
on a political basis is represented by 
Labor’s Nonpartisan League, which 
this year is supporting the reelec- 
tion of President Roosevelt. This 
league is headed by Major Berry and 
is striving to induce workers to vote 
as a bloc. 

In New York State the League this 
year is to have a place on the bal- 
lot, headed by President Roosevelt 


will be organiezd on straight labor 
lines in an effort to appeal to those 
who in the past have voted the So- 
cialist and other minority party 
tickets. 

Major Berry expressed the opin- 
ion to newspaper men on July 16 
that by this action between 75,000 
and 100,000 votes would be shunted 
to President Roosevelt and Governor 
Lehman. 


xe 

NLRA IN THE COURTS 
WO decisions of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in the second circuit 
are serving to outline more definitely 
the limits of power that the Federal 


| Government can apply in dealing 


| with 


relations between employers 
and workers. 

In a case decided July 13 the court 
was unanimous in finding that the 
National Labor Relations Act is a 
valid exercise of Federal power un- 


| der the commerce clause of the Con- 
| stitution when applied to employes 





| Friedman-Harry Marks 


of the Associated Press who are en- 
gaged in rewriting news. 

The Court held that the trans- 
mission of news involves interstate 
commerce, and that employes en- 


| gaged in the preparation of news for 


transmission across State lines come 
within the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

But in a second case involving the 
Clothing 
Company, the same court ruled that 
the Labor Relations Act does not 
apply to the relationships between 
a clothing manufacturing company 
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across State lines, the Federal Gov- 


and the employes in its factories. | In other words, in the relatively 

The reason is that manufacturing, | narrow sphere of activities involving ernment does have power to regu- 
the court reiterated, is not inter- | transportation and comunication , late the relationships between em- 
state commerce. and transmission of intelligence ployers and employes. 


——-- | 





But in the broad field of industrial | ships rests in the States and not 


| activities involving manufacture and 


production generally, whatever 
power there is over labor relation- 


in the Federal Government. 
A final ruling on this issue stil 


| is to be made by the Supreme Court. 



































































you got to lose? 


Four mineral salts! And you do lose them! 
But if you want to live, they must be re- 
placed. Even animals know this. The timid 
buffalo, for instance, will fight anything to 
protect his natural source of potassium, 
magnesium, calcium and sodium salts. You 
are losing these body salts all the time — 
much faster when it’s hot. And here’s a tip 
for you. Budweiser contains all four of these 
elements. One more reason why cold Bud- 
weiser is good for you in hot weather. How 
about another bottle? 
















































































Keep that slender figure! Bud- 
weiser is friendly to the woman on 
a sensible diet. Budweiser nourishes 
you — but it is not fattening. Mild- 
ly stimulating... never dissipat- 
ing. Contains the four mineral salts 
essential to a well-balanced diet. 





Order a carton for your 
home-NO DEPOSIT 
REQUIRED —Be prepared 
to entertain your guests. 


VISITORS TO ST, LOUIS CORDIALLY 
INVITED TO INSPECT OUR PLANT 
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Nine fast innings under a blazing sun...\osing the four 
body salts without which nobody can live! How do ball 
players stand it? By following a balanced diet that will 
replace these lost elements. Budweiser contains al/ four 
.+. put there by Nature. Yes— Budweiser is good for you! 
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and Governor Lehman, The party 
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..- for tobacco properly aged 


You can’t make a good cigarette out 
of new tobacco . . . it’s something like putting new 
wine in old bottles. It might look all right, but it 
certainly wouldn’t taste right. 

Ageing improves tobacco just like it does 
wine. Chesterfield tobaccos are aged for three 
years...it makes them mellow, mild and fragrant 
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ANDRE KOSTELANETZ — CONDUCTOR 
WITH KAY THOMPSON AND RAY HEATHERTON 
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__ Ihe Polirical Week 


CONVENTION—WELDING A NEW 
POLITICAL GROUP—A BREAK IN THE RANKS 








ported Mr. Roosevelt, 





President as a “double-crosser.” 


—Wide World 


JUSTICE FOR AGED 

Dr. Francis &. Townsend called upon delegates to 

the convention to unite in “militant activity” in order 

to secure a $200 a month standard of living for those 
who have passed the three-score mark. 





Detroit priest. 


reelection campaign, he charged. 


ATTACK ALSO ON G. O. P. 








HE spell of messianic eloquence 
quivered, with the heat waves, 
over Cleveland’s Municipal Audito- 
rium last week. Ten thousand Town- 
sendites, in national convention as- 


coming.” 

In 
money changers” 
Coughlin assured his hearers. 


knew such would be the consequences if he sup- 
Father Coughlin elicited 
from Mr. Sweeney agreement with the National 
Union’s position and with the description of the 


Instead of driving out the money changers, Mr 
Roosevelt has “built up the greatest debt in all his- 
tory” that generations will have to repay, said the 
Communist leaders in America and 
“the hand of Moscow” are with the President in his 


For the Republicans he also had dispraise on the 
money question and disparagement of “poor Mr. 
Landon” who “doesn’t know whether he is going or 


the “struggle to liberate America from 
he was “willing to die,” Father 
The way of libera- 


and the Rev. 


tion. 


the 


tion lies through following the Union Party and its 
nominees, Lemke and O’Brien. 
been incorporated the principles of Dr. Townsend 
Gerald Smith, with 
Coughlin said, he “stood four-square.” 

In visible proof of which the trio posed on the 
platform arm in arm to receive a tremendous ova- 


A strikingly different note was almost immedi- | 
ately struck by a defender of President Roosevelt, | 
in the address of Gomer Smith, vice president of 
the national Townsend organization and a Demo- 
crat, who came to Cleveland after having been 
nosed out in a close primary contest for the Demo- 
cratic senatorial nomination in Oklahoma. 

“I shall not take off my shirt or shoes either at 
the beginning or the close of my remarks, nor shall 
I use the Holy Book of God to help me make a 
demagogic speech,” began Mr. Smith, with a de- 
rogatory thrust at the oratorical technique of the 


Into this party have 


whom Father 


two clergymen, 

Coughlin, who had preceded him. 

Regarding the claims of the other Smith that he 
had 6,000,000 Huey Long Share-the-Wealthers still 
in his following, they were specious, Mr. Smith de- 
clared; a census of the Louisiana swamps would 
show that the Rev. Dr. Smith's followers were “only 
bullfrogs,” he added. 

“The cause we cherish is stabbed by vitriol in the 
hearts of such men!” the Oklahoman declared, to 
the antiphony of cheers and boos from the audience. 

“Shall Townsendism go down to defeat with a 
third party movement?” he demanded. A chorus 
of “noes” responded. 
Townsend movement on a basis of nonpartisan- 
ship wherein he held its real strength must con- 
tinue to lie. 

“What a disappointment to find that the con- 
vention has been dipped in political debauchery,” 
he declared, “that men so forget their self-respect 


the Rev. Dr. Smth and Father 


He pleaded for keeping the 





sembled, tumultuously demonstrated 
for their dream of old-age security at 
$200 a month, planned for its fulfil- 
ment, rolled up ovational homage to 
the prophet who is the organizer and 
leader of their hopes. 


To the side of Dr. Francis E. Townsend as he 
swayed his silver-haired audience rallied the Rev. 
Dr. Gerald L. K. Smith, wearing the late Huey Long’s 
mantle as leader of the Share-Our-Wealth move- 
ment, and the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, whose ra- 
dio aynamics have galvanized his National Union 
for Social Justice into a politically potent instru- 
mentality. 

Disappointed at not seeing their several plans for 
economic and social utopia advanced under the 
Roosevelt Administration, the trio of leaders locked 
arms and pledged mutual loyalty—three determined 
anti-New Deal musketeers, one for all, and all for 
one. 

The one to benefit from their united efforts will 
be Congressman William L. Lemke, presidential can- 
didate of the newly fledged Union Party. Messrs. 
Lemke, Townsend, Coughlin and Smith all will take 
the stump together in many a city, they announced, 
in an effort to swing voters away from what they 
consider betrayal by the two major parties. 


CONVENTION NON-PARTISAN 

The convention itself, however, refrained from 
committal of support for any party or presidential 
candidate. It adopted a resolution reaffirming its 
nonpartisanship and refusing to indorse any candi- 
dates for President or Vice President. 

Congressman Lemke went to Cleveland to make 
a stirring address before the convention on its final 
day. But to give opportunity for all parties to have 
a hearing, the convention sent invitations also to 
the Democratic, Republican and Socialist presiden- 


‘THE address of Dr. Francis 

E. Townsend before the 
convention in Cleveland was 
as follows: 





In this great gathering are ac- 
credited representatives of many 
groups of unhappy and dissatisfied 
voters, all of whom are determined 
that this crazy orgy of spending, 
this debt-loading of ourselves and 
our children shall cease. 

From the South came the follow- 
ers of the lamented Huey Long, that 
gentleman who drove feudalism and 
intrenched greed from the State of 
Louisiana; from the northeastern 
section come the determined fighters 
of the Union for Social Justice to 
proffer us their help; from the 
Northwest, the great bread basket of 
the country, come the sturdy pioneer 
men and women upon whom this 
country will always depend for the 
enforcement of the national rules for 
justice and security. 


All these have volunteered to join 
with the millions of Townsendites 
in a universal demand that peonage 
Shall never find foothold in our 
form of government; that the in- 
justice of maintaining a great mass 
of our citizenship in chronic pauper- 
ism shall cease, and that justice, full 


and complete, shall be accorded all 
those who have devoted a lifetime 
of service in any capacity to the 
country’s upbuilding. 


THE GOAL THAT IS SOUGHT 


To you who have come to us with 
outstretched hands of helpfulness 
and cooperation I extend for myself 
and my fellow-workers a welcome 
that is more than of the lips. Our 
welcome comes from full hearts and 
grateful souls. We recognize that 
you, too, are driving toward the 
Same goal as ourselves, toward a 
Stabilized condition of justice and 
security for all our citizens regard- 
less of age, color, sex or creed. 

We are all determined that the in- 
sidious and poisonous propaganda 
against our established form of gov- 
ernment must end. We all want it 
definitely understood by the world 
that we shall tolerate no attack up- 
on our Supreme Court, that bulwark 
of our liberties; we are all in accord 
as we demand that freedom of 
speech and action within the law 
Shall not be abridged. 


A PLEA FOR UNITY 


Coming together as we do, my 
friends, in this spirit of fraternity, 
this identical determination to save 








our country from those who would 
wreck it for selfish or illy-thought- 
out reasons; determined as we all 
are to inaugurate a new social era 
in conformity with our newly ac- 
quired wealth-producing ability, 
wherein all may enjoy the good 
things of life in abundance, it be- 
hooves us to think well in order 
that intolerance may not divide us. 

In different sections of the coun- 
try we have had different political 
training and tradition. In religion 
we have differences in creed; racially 
we have not yet been able to over- 
come the prejudice of color and na- 
tionality. 

But here, in this hour of common 
need, I believe the peril we face in 
common will unite us in an unbreak- 
able phalanx of militant activity 
that cannot be gainsaid. 

I believe that we shall agree upon 
a program of political action that 
will be more than a political plat- 
form, more than a list of specious 
promises such as have disgraced the 
old political parties for generations. 


WOULD ABOLISH POVERTY 

Ours must be a plan of immediate 
action, a definitely laid out course 
of action that will not compromise 
the principles of any one of our 
groups, but that can and will em- 
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body in a national demand a call 
for a constitutional amendment that 
will insure the abolition of poverty 
from cur land, insure a civil service 
award to our aged citizens sufficient 
for maintaining them in a $200-a- 
month standard of living, and there- 
by so enhance the production of 
wealth that all who wish to work 
and serve society may find oppor- 
tunity to do so. 


FEARS NEW GOVERNMENT 


No thoughtful person can avoid 
the conclusion that this Adminis- 
tration has engaged upon a delib- 
erately planned attempt to introduce 
a new form of government in Amer- 
ica that is to be the direct antithesis 
of democracy; a form of government 
that must of necessity be arranged 
and executed by an all-powerful cen- 
tralized autocracy. 

I am happy to report to this con- 
vention that the people of all sec- 
tions, East, West, North and South, 
are becoming thoroughly aroused by 
the immediacy of the danger to a 
degree that promises militant and 
aggressive action to stop these vi- 
cious attacks upon our liberties and 
our long-established and revered in- 
stitutions. 

Why should we pussyfoot, 

[Continued on Page 7.] 
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tial standard-bearers. 

Norman Thomas accepted with alacrity and pre- 
sented Socialism’s cause to the convention at its 
closing session. Governor Landon wired his ap- 
preciation of the bid, but said he couldn’t make 
any other addresses before his July 23 acceptance 
speech. A White House telegram saying President 
Roosevelt was otherwise occupied was received | 
with scattering boos. | 

Communists, snubbed by receiving no invitation, 
demanded that their nominee, Earl Browder, be 
given a hearing, but the demand was ignored. 


TOWNSEND PLAN, MAIN ISSUE 


Whatever the measure of Townsendite leaders’ 
campaign cooperation with the Coughlin and 
Smith groups, the delegates kept central at their 
convention their main objective of seeing the 
Townsend plan enacted into law. They projected 
a renewed effort to pledge Congress candidates 
for the plan. They promulgated a proposed 22nd 
Amendment to the Constitution which would pro- 
vide that all citizens not having habitual criminal 
records upon reaching the age of 60 should be 
“permitted to receive from the Treasury of the 
United States a citizen's service award for their 40 
years or more of public service in amount not less 
than $200 per month based on the buying power 
of the 1936 dollar,” to be spent within a month by 
each recipient and to be raised by a 2 per cent 
transactions tax. 

Certain administrative changes for the move- | 
ment were determined upon. The plan itself was 
renamed. No longer the Old Age Revolving Pen- 
sion Plan, it now becomes the Townsend Recovery 
Plan, emphasizing an appeal to youth as well as to 
the elderly folk who would be its most direct bene- 
ficiaries. 


ORATORY FULL OF FERVOR 


Thrice has Cleveland played host to national po- 
litical conventions this year. First came the So- 
cialists. Then the Republicans. In the moving 
quality of oratory that whipped and swayed emo- 
tions of the 10,000 delegates, the Townsend con- 
vention eclipsed the other two Cleveland conclaves, 
agreed those who attended all three. An evan- 
gelical fervor, an emotional zeal not so evident in 
the previous gatherings was noted at the great 
rally of the Townsend cohorts. 


STRIKING reversal of sentiment 

on the Presidential election, 
shown in the poll of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion, 
is viewed by the great majority 
of commenting newspapers as an 
indication that if the election 
were held now the Republican 
ticket would win. The minority, 
however, questions the accuracy 
of the poll, saying it was ad- 
dressed especially to mature and 
professional people. 


“The Institute of Public Opinion,” 
States the Hartford Courant (Rep.), 
“seeks to ascertain as accurately as pos- 
sible the drift of political sentiment. That 
drift is steadily going to Lendon and 
Knox. It may at any time be reversed 
but for the moment it is quite sufficient 
to overcome the spirit of defeatism that 
had settled upon the Republican Party. 
... From now on the New Deal will be 
definitely on the defense, as is indicated 
by the extraordinary concern of the 
President over the situation. The ‘walk- 
over election’ has now become an exceed- 
ingly close affair.” 


A VIRGINIA VIEW 


While believing that “public opinion is 
not set before the middle of August” and 
holding that “Mr. Roosevelt is apt to re- 
cover some of the ground he lost by his 
speech of acceptance,” the Richmond 
News Leader (Dem.) offers this apprai- 
Sal of the situation: 

“The decisive factor in the campaign 
may be one that has, as yet, received 
little consideration.. It is the weight of 
political tradition at a time when there 
remains no major difference between the 
platforms of the two parties... . 

“How far, in this situation, will the re- 
sult be affected By the indisputable fact 
that the Republicans normally consti- 
tute a majority of the American elec- 





Enthusiasm reached a climax when Father | torate? 
Coughlin ‘mounted the rostrum. Flinging off coat “Will those Republicans who voted for 
and clerical collar as his eloquence waxed in Roosevelt in 1932, in protest against the 


feeble inaction of Mr. Hoover, return to 
their old allegiance now that the Re- 
publicans have adopted what the leaders 
insist is a progressive policy? 

“That is a much more serious con- 
sideration than Democratic leaders are 
willing to admit publicly.” 


“SIGNIFICANT SLUMP” 


“The polls, previous to the nominatiou 
of Landon and Knox,” it is pointed out 
by the Indianapolis Star (Rep.), “were 
merely records of sentiment for or against 
Roosevelt. Many who might have gone 
om record preferred to wait until they 
could know who would be the President's 


warmth, he delivered a denunciatory philippic in 
which the terms “betrayer,” “liar” and “double- 
crosser” were applied to President Roosevelt, whom 
he once ardently supported. 

No candidate indorsed by his National Union 
can retain its indorsement, Father Coughlin 
shouted, if he campaigns for or supports “the great 
betrayer and liar, Franklin D. Roosevelt, he who 
promised to drive the money changers from the 
temple and succeeded in driving the farmers from 
their homesteads and the citizens from their homes 
in the cities.” 

Calling directly upon Representative Martin 
Sweeney (Dem.) of Cleveland to say whether he 











opponent and what would be the plat- 
form. Now they know and are beginning 
to be heard. 

“It is significant, however, that the 
slump in Roosevelt sentiment is not sec- 
tional, but is recorded in all but a few 
widely scattered States. He showed the 
highest percentages of loss, 11 per cent, 
in Kansas, Vermont and Florida. 

“The slump 1n presidential popularity 
... Cannot be misunderstood. Roosevelt 
will not lose South Carolina, for example, 





How Newspapers View Election 


Trends in Latest Straw Vote 


happy combination of both the conserva- 
tive and progressive statesman, has had 
the effect of bolstering materially the 
prospects for a Republican victory. . ... 

“These swings, for and against the 
President, have been discernible in the 
public mind during almost the entire 
period of his occupancy of the White 
House. 

“He has had the strange faculty of be- 
ing able, however, in the past, at a 
proper moment to do something or say 





presidential election since 1916. 
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Democratic tendencies. 


cessible in a poll by mail. 





What the Nation-wide Poll Indicates 


IF THE election were held now, President Roosevelt would have 
51.8 per cent of the popular vote but Governor Landon would 
command a majority of six in the electoral college. 
Such at least were results last week of a poll by the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion that focussed the interest and drew comments 
from leaders of both major parties on possible prospect of the closest 


(A symposium of editorial comment on the results of the poll is 


The poll indicated 24 States are safely Democratic today, including 
the “solid South” and border States, the Pacific coast and some of the 
mountain States and, in the Midwest, Wisconsin and North Dakota, 
with Michigan also among three doubtful commonwealths having 


.Republicans are declared assured of 13 States, including all of New 
England and New Jersey, Delaware and West Virginia in the East 
and, in the West, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and South Dakota. 

Doubtful, but with Republican leanings, are listed the four States 
having the biggest electoral wotes, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois 
and Ohio, besides Indiana, Minnesota, Colorado and Montana. 

Compared with the Institute's last poll, conducted before the Repub- 
lican nomination, this latest canvass shows the President has lost 
ground in 38 States and has gained in seven. 

Explaining the method of conducting its polls, the Institute of 
Public Opinion, of which Dr. George Gallup is director, states that it 
samples political opinion of all portions of the nation partly by means 
of printed ballots mailed to names picked from voters’ registration and 
automobile license lists and telephone books, but also by personal in- 
terviews wtih persons in the lower economic strata not so readily ac- 








but he has lost caste there as elsewhere 
because the veople have become fearful 
of his policies.” 

“The decline of President Roosevelt in 
popular favor has been evident for the 
last few weeks,” says the Charlotte Ob- 
server (Dem.), which offers the explana- 
tion: 

“The fact that the Republicans selected 
as their candidate a man of the type of 
Governor Landon, practically unknown 
as a national figure and heralded as a 
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something that would lift him up again 
in public appreciation and favor when 
his fortunes seemed to have been sink- 
ing.” 


EFFECT OF CONVENTIONS 


“A few months ago,” states the St} 
Joseph (Mo.) News-Press (Ind.), “most 
people took for granted that the 1936 
election would be a walkaway for Roose- 
veit, that the Republicans simply did not 
have a chance. 
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“Today there are many unbiased ob- 
servers who see the picture differently. 


They do not pick Landon to win. Many 
do not give him a 50-50 chance. But 
they do, almost unanimously, believe 


that the election will be closer than any- 
one had dared predict six months ago.” 

“The effects of both conventions are 
reflected in this poll,” declares the 
Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph (Ind.), 
while the Akron Beacon Journal (Ind.) 
concludes: 

“It would be ridiculous to attempt to 
claim that this one survey forecasts an 
overturn of the Administration, for 
months of intensive compaigning re- 
main and sharp drifts may set in to alter 
the present trend. 

“But the poil does show that sufficient 
ground has been captured by the Re- 
publican party to make this Fall's elec- 
tion one of the closest and hardest- 
fought in the nation’s history.” 


VIEWPOINT IN GEORGIA 


“In Georgia,” asserts the Savannah 
Morning News (Dem.), “it is doubtful if 
even the most bitter opponents of the 
New Deal are optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that they can succeed in putting 
this State in the Landon column. 

“Rooseveltism seems fairly entrenched 
here, although many heretofore ‘dyed- 
in-the-wool’ Democrats have turned 
away from it, realizing that it has driven 
the nation far on the road to bankruptcy 
and has pointed the prow of the ship 
of state toward Socialism. 

“Many of those who admire Mr. Roose- 
velt personally are convinced that his 
likeable qualities are far offset by his 
unbridled and theoretical policies which 
are gravely jeopardizing the Democratic 
party and the nation’s future.” 

“The Republican platform,” argues the 
New Haven Journal-Courier (Ind.), 
“offers no candid repeal of the major 
New Deal advances. What it does 
promise almost everywhere is a some- 
what less‘ precipitous advance along the 
New Deal road. And it pledges what Mr. 
Roosevelt yet shows few signs of achiev- 
ing, a balanced budget. 

“The net of Governor Landon’s ap- 
peal to the professional and mature 
group voting in the latest poll, then, 
might be his pledge of a slower adjust- 
ment to change at last universally 
agreed to be inescapable. But precisely 
that attitude, it is clear, will turn other 
voters against him. 

“They will see his acceptance of ad- 
ju&tment as grudging, as lacking zeal- 
otry; they will remember the solemn 
promises of Messrs. Farley and Cum- 
mings that no good can come out of 
Republicanism. A fairly substantial 
company, indeed, has already gone still 
further to the left with Mr. Lemke. The 
full heft of these segmentations is not 
yet weighed,” 























—Wide World 
CHEERS AND APPLAUSE 
From 11,000 elderly men and women greeted the 
founder of the Townsend Old Age Pension Move- 
ment as he delivered his opening speech to the dele- 
gates in convention at Cleveland. 





as to denounce the Chief Magistrate of this Nae 
tion!” 

From the crowd that had vociferously cheered 
Father Coughlin’s assaults on the President came 
applause, though not so enthusiastic, for the Okla- 
homa leader’s defense of the Executive, 


DR. TOWNSEND ON ROSTRUM 

When he sat down, Dr. Townsend wryly rebuked 
the Smith speech. 

“We are extremely sorry that Gomer is so hurt 
over his defeat,” he observed, “but let us assure him 
that one Senator does not make a Senate. Some 
people cannot take a licking. I deplore that per- 
sonalities should enter into this convention and 
that they should be followed by vituperation. There 
is no reason why we should believe the movement 
is wrecked because one man has been disappointed 
in his political ambitions. Be compassionate with 
the fellow. He is far from home, he is defeated, 
and he is homesick.” 

Later in the day Dr. Townsend changed his mind 
about being compassionate, and demanded that Mi. 
Smith be ousted from his official position in the 
Townsend organization. When the board of direc- 
tors next met, Dr. Townsend “took a walk” from 
their meeting, saying he would not remain while 
Mr. Smith was present. 

Dr. Townsend, venerated leader of the movement, 
brought his listeners to a high pitch of fervor when 
he moved to the microphones and delivered his main 
message of the week. Both major parties he scored 
for broken promises, but particularly Mr. Roosevelt 
for “squandering” the people’s money and engaging 
in “a deliberately planned attempt to introduce a 
new form of Government in America that is to be 
the direct antithesis of democracy; a form of gov- 
ernment that must of necessity be arranged and 
executed by an all-powerful, centralized autocracy.” 
He branded the President as “a total incompetent 
or a recklessless fatalist.” (Dr. Townsend’s speech 
appears in full text on this page.) 


HUEY LONG’S CHAMPION 

The Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith whipped enthusiasm 
to another high when he followed Dr. Townsend in 
a vein of similar denunciation of the New Deal. 

The assassination ‘of Senator Long and the 
“persecution” of Dr. Townsend by the Congress 
quiz committee “call for action,” he declared. He 
and his forces were ready to make common cause 
with the Townsendites against President Roosevelt, 
he promised. 

“We must make our choice in the presence of 
atheistic communistic influences,” he said, waving 
a Bible aloft as he spoke. “It is Tammany or In- 
dependence Hall. It is the Russian primer or the 
Holy Bible. It is the red flag or the Stars and 
Stripes. It is Lenin or Lincoln—Stalin or Jefferson.” 

Dr. Smith, who quit a fashionable Shreveport, 
La., pulpit to become a leader in the late Senator 
Long’s Share-Our-Wealth movement, received a 
tremendous ovation when, at the close of his ad- 
dress, he drew Dr. Townsend to the front of the 
platform and, amid a fusillade of camera flashlight 
explosions, gripped and pumped the doctor’s hand 
in symbolic recognition of the union of their re- 
spective movements. 


AND THEN A THIRD SMITH 

Still another Smith—the third one to figure prom- 
inenily in the proceedings—was Representative 
Martin Smith (Dem.), of the State of Washington, 
who as temporary chairman called upon Town- 
sendites to resist efforts to capitalize the movement 
for partisan advantage. 

A poll of every candidate for the legislature in 
every State will be made, to furnish a nation-wide 
referendum on Townsendism, he said. Every candi- 
date will be asked to pledge himself to support State 
legislative resolutions memorializing Congress for 
the Townsend Plan. 

Gilmour Young, of California, national secretary, 
reported a gain of 250,000 members since June 15. 
The Congress investigation of Townsendism, under 
chairmanship of Representative C. Jasper Bell, 
caused accessions rather than depletions of strength, 
he said. 

“The investigation was intended to destroy the 
Townsend movement,” he declared, “but instead the 
Townsend movement destroyed the investigation.” 
Five million new members before the election was 
given as the membership campaign goal. 


MEETING THE OPPOSITION 

Meeting “political attacks of Congressional com- 
mittees inspired and egged on by the White House 
and Jim Farley” has materially reduced the cash 
on hand, reported Baxter G. Rankine, Chicago, na- 
tional treasurer. Since October 1, 1935, the or- 
ganization has collected $603,745, but it had to 
spend $625,245 and has a cash balance of $29,856, 
his report showed. Largest disbursements were for 
commissions and salaries of organizers. 

The Townsend leaders also had to meet attacks 
from some of their former colleagues. Suit was filed 
in Cleveland by the Rev. Alfred J. Wright, an ousted 
director, and three California delegates, demanding 
appointment of a receiver for the Townsend or- 
ganization. 

Edward Margett, of California, took the platform 
to charge that “rebels” using monéy supplied by 
the Roosevelt Administration were trying to disrupt 
the movement. Several persons were ejected when 
caught trying to distribute a pamphlet carrying 
proceedings of the Congress committee that recently 
investigated Townsendism. 
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should we hedge, why should we not 
cail a spade a spade? This Adminis- 
tration instead of profiting by the 
mistakes of the preceding one has 
gone on blindly intensifying those 
same mistakes and adding to them 
an infinite variety of new ones. 


36 BILLION OF DEBT 

Thirty-six billions of national debt 
is the record of these blundering, 
bungling mistakes. What does thir- 
ty-six billions mean to you? I won- 
der if any one can possibly compre- 
hend what a burden of thirty-six 
billions of debt means to this and 
future generations. 

There are in the Continental 
United States a little over 3,000,000 
square miles of territory. Get the 
exact figures from your 1935 al- 
manac. Divide 36,000,000 by the 
number of square miles and you will 
find that every quarter section of 
160 acres, including mountain, des- 
ert and swamp land, is carrying a 
government debt of $3,027. We 
know, too, that not more than one- 
fourth of the area of these United 
States is arable, tillable land. 

That means that for every pro- 
ductive 160 acres of land in our 
country there must be carried a na- 
tional debt of more than $13,000. 
This debt, mind you, on top of all 
other debts, State, county, municipal 
and private. 


BURDEN ON GENERATIONS 

All these financial burdens must 
be assumed and carried by your chil- 
dren and mine. They are inevi- 
tably chained to this burden as if 
they had come of slave parentage 
for the past hundred generations. 
For the thinking individual it can 
mean but one thing. Everlasting 
peonage for our children and our 
children’s children, or repudiation. 

The time will shortly come when 
we shall have to begin running the 
printing presses steadily, turning 
out fiat money to meet our obliga- 
tions, or we shall have to declare 
the debts unpayable and repudiate 
them all. 

That means, in essence, that the 
government says to its citizens, “a 
debt is not a solemn obligation. It 
is merely a scrap of paper. Any 
time you find it convenient, it is 
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just and proper to declare your debt 
null and void.” 


In that day what becomes of 
business honor and business in- 
tegrity upon which we depend 


for the conduct of all business? The 
world, the orderly world which has 
been built through the travail and 
wearisome labors of thousands of 
generations, will come to an end 
and chaos will supervene. 


DISTRUSTS ADMINISTRATION 

All the haphazard, ill-conceived 
legislation that has been indulged 
in by this Administration evinces 
one of two things, either profound 
ignorance and lack of compre- 
hension of the basic causes un- 
derlying our economic national 
disaster, or a deliberate, machiavel- 
lian-planned attempt to discredit 
and totally wreck the American 
principle of government. 

I am firmly convinced that de- 
liberate and devilish planning has 
prompted every move of this Ad- 
ministration since its inception as 
a government. 


CALLS ROOSEVELT RECKLESS 

What other conclusion can be ar- 
rived at when we consider that 
more than two years ago agents of 
the Government, occupying high 
places in the official family of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, formed themselves 
into corporations under the liberal 
laws of Delaware which gave them 
power to use Government funds to 
acquire and operate various proper- 
ties in perpetuity, to buy and con- 
trol, to sell and lease, to engage in 
competition with private business, 
and all under legalized, United 
States Government control. 

Every act of the Government since 
then has been predicated upon the 
heedless advice of the President 
when he said: 

“Try something. If it works, try 
it some more. If it does not work, 
try something else.” 

If that is not the advice of a total 
incompetent or a reckless fatalist 
who is incapable of thoughtful plan- 
ning on a national scale, what is it? 

I believe that that advice to his 
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official famil y S € ate recK- 
lessness intended to augment the 
qdisaster that has delailen u 
“WILD EXTRAVAGANCE” 

Note the wild extravagance of 
public expenditures that has been 


indulged in; the dry ditch dug half 


Way across Florida; the wasteful at- 


tempt to harness the tidal power of 
Passamaquoddy to 
power that would have 
all now abandoned and the millions 
SO spent wasted; a similar project 
in northeastern Washington, where 
65 million dollars are to be spent 
for the generation of an electric 
power plant that, when completed, 
will be so far from a populous cen- 
ter that there can be no market for 
the power generated. 


“DISREGARD OF CONSTITUTION” 

All reckless extravagance 
with the public money can mean but 
one thing in my estimation, namely, 
a purposeful desire to so obligate 
the Government in bonded indebt- 
edness as to make payment through 
taxation impossible and foreclosure 
upon the wealth of the United States 
inevitable. 


generate electric 


no market 


this 


Note the reckless disregard for the 
constitutionality of the projects en- 
gaged in by this Administration, the 
NRA, the AAA and similar activi- 
ties in which millions of the people’s 
money has been lost in useless, non- 
productive enterprises; note the hue 
and cry against the Supreme Court 
prompted by the President himself 
when he made the sneering allusion 
to that court as belonging to the 
“horse-and-buggy days.” 

Consider the asinine folly of a 
great and rich nation assuming that 
it must borrow before any national 
undertaking can be engaged in. 
modern nation should be required 
to borrow a single cent for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the functions of 
government. 


NEW TAXATION THEORY 


A just and fair system of taxation 
should be devised by the thoughtful 
men and women of each nation that 
will impose upon all citizens the 
necessity of bearing their share of 
the cost of government. 

All people, every soul in the land 
enjoys the functions of civilized gov- 
ernment, therefore, let everybody be 


Some Highlights 
From Speech of 
Father Coughlin 


Father Charles E. Coughlin 
made one of the chief addresses 
at the convention of the Town- 


sendites in Cleveland. Some of 
his remarks were: 


“The day has arrived when we 
must expel those who have forgotten 
our Constitution. . . .” 

“As far as the National Union of 
Social Justice is concerned, no can- 
didate who is indorsed for Congress 
can campaign, go electioneering for, 
or support the great betrayer and 
liar, Franklin D. Roosevelt. . . .” 

“He who promised to drive the 
money-changers from the temple 
has built up the greatest debt in all 
history, $35,000,000,000, which he 
permitted the bankers the right, 
without restriction, to spend, and 
for which he contracted that you 
and your children shall repay with 
70,000,000 hours of labor. . . .” 

“When Mr. Landon advocates the 
restoration into the nation of the 
gold standard, I am forced to re- 
pudiate his philosophy and his plat- 
form as a return to the days of 
human slavery. 

“It my friends, 
that the hand of Moscow backs t 
Communist leaders in America and 
to pledge support for 
Franklin Delano Rosevelt. . . .” 

“I ask the Democrats from the 
South to examine history, to learn 
your true Andrew Jackson, and to 
explore those Communists who have 
seized the party reins of the Dem- 
ocrats and who are flogging their 
party with destructional patron- 
age. ‘i 

“What is democracy today? Is 
it some fact of the mind that be- 
gins at the Mason and Dixon line 
and ends at the Gulf, or is it a la- 
bel for political patronage, with the 
seal, sign and stamp of ‘Farleyism’ 
Smeared all over it? ...” 

“We are opposed, sympathetically, 
to poor Mr. Landon, the creature of 
three newspaper editors. He was 
never head of anything until these 
persons built up out of nothing. 
He doesn’t know whether he 


” 


is most significant 


he 


their 


is going or coming. .. 

“There is only one avenue of es- 
cape for the down-trodden Amer- 
ican people, and that avenue lies 
not on the highway of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties, for 
both are—one the left wing and 
the other the right wing—of the 
same bird of prey, the vulture; for 
the same thing, the banker. 
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DR. TOWNSEND'S PLEA FOR SECURITY FOR ALL 


+ 


+ 


yet in the light of our scientific sur- 
vey of progress how pitifully meager 





are the net results of which we 

boast 
Wealth beyond all dreams of pos- 
compelled i eaaneihcnaiiea “aie sibility has with } the last few years 
his ability, } : : a . become available to humanity; sci- 
enste of wok rament = ° entific knowledge has now become 
Such a 3) : the common property of a great por- 


ion of the human family; instan- 


a. a. aie : ne a taneous communication is available 
essence the m we demand is to almost all parts of the world; yet, 
this. ‘Tax everybody on the amount despite all these tremendous ad- 
of money tha! . he ote. Vane vances, we are convinced that only 
all spender We peta ions ae dit a start has been,made along the 
ae ‘= road of advancement. 
The more i to spend, the 
more we will spend Hence, those WEALTH ON EVERY HAND 
who spend mn Will pay the most in Strange indeed it is that, despite 
taxes for tl laintenance of gov- the marvelous strides attained along 
ernment productive and scientific lines, there 
Let us ad i uniform rate ap- has been such laggard activity in 
plicable to « one that we must the sociological world. 
all pay and ve the tax collected We have learned how to create 
from all th fiers In the nation and possess; wealth undreamed of 
who in turn collect from the | may be had by the individual who 
buyers in the price of the goods sold owns the means of production, yet 
Tax the transaction when it is | in the lower strata of society want 
consummated, when deal is | and destitution are as rampant, ig- 
made. Let government colle norance as dense, criminality as at- 
then and there. Make every finan- | tractive as in any other period of 
cial transaction in the form of a the world’s history. 
sale illegal that does not show evi- It is a curious phenomenon of so- 


dence of having paid its contribu- 
tion to the National Treasury. 


HUMANITY’S SLOW ASCENT 

During the slow and tedious climb 
of humanity through the ages to 
our present status of civilization we 
have gone blindly and haphazardly 
forward, at times progressing rapidly 
for a generation, then, by reason of 
some unfortuitous circumstance, 
slipping backward into the old fa- 
miliar dark ages for a longer or 
shorter period—surging forward, 
slipping backward, gaining knowl- 
edge in one generation, losing it 
again in the next, but gradually re- 
taining some scrap of useful knowl- 
edge from each forward step with 
the resultant attainment summed up 
in our present-day Amcrican stand- 
ard of living as the ultimate of hu- 
man progress. 

At least we Americans like 
lieve this. Other nations may 
pute our claim to this outpost of 
advancement, but be that as it may, 
we are at least near the top. 

Assume that we are at the top, 


to be- 


dis- 


cial progress that we are unable to 
advance toward a world of equity 
and social security except by fits and 
Starts; that we have never been able 
to make progress in all phases of 
civilization simultaneously. 

We inch along, first in one direc- 
tion, then in another, seizing and 
perfecting an idea along the lines of 
astronomical research perhaps, or of 
sapitation or transportation, but no 
concerted effort has ever been made 
to advance along the entire front of 
human progress. 


PREDICTS HAPPIER DAYS 


My friends, there is no doubt in 
my mind that we are on the eve 
of a great world surge forward to- 
ward an ideal civilization. This ad- 
vance will come rapidly or slowly 
as you and I do our duty or neglect 
to doit. All signs point to the front, 
all humanity beckons us forward, 
the universal dread and fear of 
world war bids us hasten in our en- 
deavor to secure for ourselves and 
our children the fruition of. the 


ages-long desire for universal broth- 
erhood founded upon justice and se- 
curity for all. 

I believe with all my heart that 
this great political venture upon 
which we are launched is a conta- 
gion of idealism that will inevitably 
spread to all the world and that 
nothing can stop it. 

The United States of Amer 


set the pace and show the way for 
the rest of the world to utilize the 
marvelous facilities of wealth proe- 
duction now attained by all the 
great nations so that all classes of 
society may benefit equally to the 
end that poverty, with its attendant 
evils of ignorance and disease and 
crime, may be abolished from the 


earth. 
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Mail This Coupon. wee eee neers n ees osseesesesngy 
302 Franklin Trust Bidg., 1500 Chestnut St. at 15th, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send new Dude Ranch Booklet and folder about fares. 


BOOKLET ON- 


NV 


nches 


Dude ranching in New Mexico and Arizona 
is an all-year proposition, as perhaps you 
know. Open seasons are largely a matter of 
elevation—ranches in that region are set all the 
way from 1,200 to 8,500 feet above the sea. 
We sought to make our new Dude Ranch 
Book the most beautiful and authentic thing 
on ranching yet issued. 

Santa Fe round-trip summer fares to the ranch 
country and on to California in air-conditioned 
trains, will hold their all-time low. 




















FOR YOUR FAMILYS SAKE 





INSISTON BOTH. — 


















SAFETY-STEEL BODY 





Built like a modern railroad coach, the big, beautiful Plymouth body is 
steel...Safety-Steel...reinforced with steel. It’s bolted to the car frame 
both horizontally and vertically, virtually forming a single unit...safest 
and quietest motor-car body construction today...in any price field! 


OF “ALL THREE” 
ONLY PLYMOUTH “fj 





DOUBLE-ACTION 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 














Plymouth’s double-ac- 
tion Hydraulic Brakes 
do not depend upon 
jerky, “wrapping” ac- 
tion of the wheels (as 
in left-hand picture)... 
but exert equal brak- 
ing pressure through 
each brakeshoe(inthe 
right-hand picture). 
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See why you get More for your Money! 


‘OU’RE NATURALLY GOING to make 
safety a big point in your new car. So 
note this fact: Plymouth gives you botha 
Safety-Steel Body... and double-action 
Hydraulic Brakes. And it’s the only one 
of “All Three” low-priced cars that does! 
When you compare them on economy, 
remember Plymouth owners report 18 to 
24 miles per gallon of gas! Notice the sim- 
ple, quiet, 6-cylinder ‘‘L-head” engine... 
fuel-saving calibrated ignition...full- 
length water jackets and directional water 


circulation that save oil and lengthen en- 
gine life. Check the adjoining list. 

On room...riding comfort...smartness 
inside and out...and ease of handling... 
you'll find Plymouth has just as big a lead 
over other low-priced cars. 

Compare “All Three” before you buy. 
Get the most for your money in safety... 
economy...comfort...reliability. Anddrive 
this beautiful, big Plymouth! See your 
Chrysler, De Soto or Dodge dealer. 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


TUNE IN ED WYNN AND GRAHAM McNAMEE, TUESDAY NIGHTS, N. B. C, RED NETWORK 
CHRYSLER, DE SOTO AND DODGE DEALERS 








PLYMOUTH . 





NO OTHER LOW-PRICED CAR 
HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


Patented Floating Power Engine Mountings... 
Calibrated Ignition... Full-Length Water Jack- 
ets...Directional Water Circulation...Balanced 
Weight and Balanced Spring Action...Greatest 
Total Length of Springs...Easiest Steering 
(18.2-1 ratio)... Highest Compression— Yet Uses 
Regular Gas!...Four Piston Rings (instead of 
three)... Four Main Bearing Crankshaft...Rust- 
Proofed Body, Fenders, All Sheet Metal, AllEx- 
posed Nuts, Bolts and Washers! 


EASY TO BUY-—$25 a month buys a Plymouth. Chrys- 
ler, De Soto and Dodge dealers have lowest terms. 





AND UP, LIST AT 
FACTORY, DETROIT 
SPECIAL EQUIP. 
MENT EXTRA 
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DROUGHT VS. CROP CONTROL: WHAT'S TO BLAME FOR SHORTAGES? 


IF THERE is a shortage of 
foodstuffs and a high price 
for food during the months 
ahead, what is responsible— 
the weather or the AAA? 


That question is giving concern to 
the highest officials of the Govern- 
ment. President Roosevelt recog- 
ognized it in attributing short crops 
solely to the weather. AAA Officials 
have sought to answer it with state- 
ments intended to prove that the 
country actually will have more 
food rather than less, owing to its 
program. 

Opponents of the present Admin- 
istration, on the other hand, are as- 
serting that Government policies 
must bear the responsibility for any 
crop shortages. 

Actually experience may give a 
cue to an unprejudiced answer. 
What that experience shows—AAA 
officials admit—is that the country, 
after four seasons of attempted 
Government crop control, is with- 
out an actual test of its effective- 
ness, because weather did its own 
controlling. 


THE ERA OF SURPLUS 


In 1933, prices of farm products 
were low and the country had more 
of nearly’ all crops than it knew 
what to do with. 

The official figures show that 
there was an excess of 400,000,000 
bushels of wheat, just about a 
year’s supply of surplus cotton with 
another crop coming, the biggest 
number of hogs in history and a big 
new crop of pigs, millions more cat- 
tle than in the past years, and huge 
surpluses of other commodities. 

In that situation the Govern- 
ment paid $40,000,000 for the slaugh- 
ter of 6,000,000 little pigs and paid 
more than $100,000,000 to plow up 
10,000,000 acres of cotton then grow- 
ing. 

When 1934 came along, contracts 
had been entered with farmers call- 
ing for a 40 per cent reduction in 
the cotton crop, a 20 per cent re- 
duction in the wheat crop, a 25 
per cent reduction in the produc- 
tion of pigs and a 20 per cent cut 
in corn acreage. The Government 
agreed to pay $500,000,000 for the 
reduction. 

But before those contracts could 
be fulfilled the worst drought in the 


‘The Effect of the Drop in Production on Food Supplies and 


Prices—An ‘Abundance’ Policy in Prospect? 


f 


nation’s history fastened itself on 
the Middle West. 

Also, before those contracts could 
be fulfilled, new types of control 
were put into effect. One was a con- 
trol over marketing in cotton and 
another was virtual fixing of mini- 
mum prices in corn and in cotton. 

The result was that drought cut 
the wheat crop by about 40 per cent, 
just about destroying all wheat in 
several States, causing officials to 
Say that the amount of reduction 
contracted for by the Government 
would have made no difference. 


IMPORTS INCREASED 

The drought cut the crop 
about 50 per cent, in place of the 20 
per cent asked by the Government. 
This cut in feed for livestock 
sulted in huge emergency marketing 
of cattle with the Government buy- 
ing and slaughtering about 7,000,000 
head. The meat they yielded then 
was used to feed families on relief. 

Officials argued that by Killing lit- 
tle pigs in 1933 the AAA actually 
conserved feed so that the country 
could have more pork when it was 
needed late in 1934 and during 1935. 

What this drought and the Gov- 
ernment controls did was to elimi- 


corn 


ré- 


nate much of the surplus that had 
been built up during the depression. 

By 1935 there was an actual short- 
age of pork that sent prices sky- 
rocketing. Beef supplies were cut 
down by the marketing of cattle in 
1934. The drought had wiped out 
all of the surplus in certain bread 
grains with the result that wheat 
began to flow in over a 42-cent tariff 
wall. Corn supplies were so short 
and prices so high that Argentina 
shipped millions of bushels of her 
corn to this country, scaling a 25 
cents a bushel tariff to find a mar- 
ket along the eastern seaboard. 

Butter prices advanced so much 
that Denmark and Holland and 
other countries shipped in millions 
of pounds of that product, scaling 
a 14 cents a pound tariff. 

When 1935 came along the Gov- 
ernment still sought to maintain 
control over production, but modi- 
fied its plans for reduction. 

Instead of a 25 per cent reduction 
in hogs the Government contracted 
with farmers for a 10 per cent re- 
duction, which was nominal inas- 
much as farmers did not have 
enough feed to bring production 
back to 10 per cent of normal. In- 


Stead of a 20 per cent reduction in | 


wheat they asked a 15 per cent re- 
duction. Instead of a 20 per cent 
reduction in corn a reduction of 10 
to 30 per cent was asked. The 
duction in cotton was to range 
to 35 per cent. 

But again in 1935 weather 
into the wheat crop, causing a seri- 
ous shortage in the «Winter wheat 
States of the Southwest. This was 
offset by the carry-over of old 
wheat. The corn crop was not far 
from normal. The cotton crop 
was about normal on the acreage 
planted, but the country still had 
a huge over-supply of cotton. The 
hog crop began to increase back 
toward normal. The same was 
true of dairy products. 

When planning 1936 —s rolled 
around, the AAA decided to ask 
farmers in wheat States to reduce 
their plantings by 5 per cent. They 
intended nominal reductions in 
hogs as well. In both cases some 
reductions from normal were re- 
quired in order to justify benefit 
payments. Heavier cuts were 
planned in cotton and corn. 

Planting of the 1936 Winter 
wheat crop took place last Fall. At 
that time prices were relatively 


re- 


up 


cut 


belt 
down 
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high and farmers in wheat 
States, instead of 

acreage planted more 
ever before in history with the ex- 


They put in 


acre 
ception of one 


about 47,000,000 acz 


THE AAA DECISION 


Then ia 
Court knocked out the AAA controls. 

All bars were down. Farmers 
planted nearly 100,000,000 acres of 
corn. Spring wheat farmers put in 
24,500,000 acres of seed for produc- 
tion of that grain. Both suggested 
big crops. About 30 per cent more 
pigs were born in the Spring of 1936 
than in the previous Spring. An- 
other big increase was planned for 


} 


the Fall. 


year. 


T rarv the Supreme 
January ine supreme 


Everything pointed to an abund- 
ance of feed and food for the 
present year. 

Officials began to be 
again about overproduction. 
casts were issued of going 
back to a $5 price, and wheat 
again being a drug on the market. 
The Government was wondering 
what to do with millions of bales of 
cotton it held. 
By May, prices had reacted enough 

that imports of butter and 
cheese had fallen sharply. Corn 
imports just about disappeared and 
the same was true of rye. Only 
wheat continued to come _ over 
tariff barriers to supply a deficiency 
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Blazing a Trail in Federal Pensions: Railway Annuities Begin 


THE Railroad Retirement 

Board, blazing a new trail in 
the field of Government pen- 
sions, has inaugurated the Fed- 
eral system of old-age annuities 
to retired railway workers. 


For the first time in the history 
of the United States, checks were 
issued last week from the Treasury, 
on certification of the Board, as the 
first of the monthly payments under 
the old-age annuity plan of the re- 
vised Railroad Retirement Act. 

Monday was the day this pioneer 
machinery was set in motion. In 
all, 18 certifications for the pensions 
were made on that day, followed by 
others as the week progressed. 

These payments are payable, 
without regard to the financial 
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VITALIS and the “60-SECOND WORKOUT” 


} i worse than neglect, it’s abuse— 

the way most men treat their hair 

in summer. Letting that burning sun 

dry out the natural oils, rob it of its 

vitality ... And then letting a shower 

or plunge put the crowning touch on 

the damage by washing away what's 

left of the oils. Certainly, it gets dry. 

Sure, it gets brittle. Naturally, it suffers. 
What it needs is two helping hands 

—your own ... giving it a douse of 

Vitalis and the famous “60-Second 

Workout” You get right down 

into the hairroots themselves 

~where hair health begins— 

with a hard massage that 

quickens circulation. You let 

the pure vegetable oils of 

Vitalis help replenish the 

natural oils. You help your 


VITALI 


hair to defend itself, to save itself. 

Now run a comb through it. See how 
easily it stays in place? ... See that 
natural, healthy lustre, with no “patente 
leather” shine to it? ...See how 
smooth, how good-looking and well 
dressed it is? ... See how the loose 
dandruff disappears? 

Don’t make your hair fight a losing 
battle with sun and water. Get a bottle 
of Vitalis today. Use it liberally. And 
give your hair the break it’s asking for, 


ASK YOUR BARBER — 


He’s an expert on the 

$ care of scalp and hair. 
When he says Vitalis 
~take his advice. He 
knows best, 


Keeps your hair 
healthy and handsome 





First Checks Go Out to Veterans of Trans- 


portation; Scope of the Program 





status of the applicants, to all rail- 
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road workers who, becoming 65 
years old, retire from employment; 
to those who retire after service of 
30 years or more on a railroad, and 
to those who have been retired by a 
railroad for incapacity after 30 years 
of service. 


BASED ON SERVICE 


The annuities are based primarily 
on past service and wages. The one 
and a quarter million workers now 
in service have the right to receive 
these annuities if and when they 
qualify along these lines. By con- 
tinuing service on the railroads most 
of them, the Board points out, are 
adding to the amounts which they 
are to receive when they retire. 

“The recipients of these checks 
will be entitled to the payments as 
long as they live,” explained Mur- 
ray W. Latimer, Chairman of the 
Board, last week. “Approximately 
4,000 railroad employes are immedi- 
ately eligible for these annuities. 
Upwards of 20,000 others have ap- 
plied for the annuities.” 

The Board is working at high 
speed to obtain the data on which 
to base its certifications to the 
Treasury for annuity payments to 
those who are eligible. Its person- 
nél consists at present of 430 per- 
sons. It has a million dollars for 
administrative expenses and $46,- 
000,000 appropriated for payment of 
annuities this year. 

Of the first day’s grist of 18 an- 
nuities certified to the Treasury, 
the largest payment was $91.04 per 
month and the smallest $13.55. The 
other payments ranged from $40 to 
$70 per month. 

The largest, $91.04, went to 
Thomas Biddle Strain, of Johnson 
City, Tenn., 73 years old, with a rec- 
ord of 54 years’ service on the rail- 
roads of America. He was retired 
from employment on the East Ten- 
nessee and Western North Carolina 
Railroad last May 31. Mrs. Cora Mi- 
randa Jones, who retired last April 
from her position as station agent of 
the Wichita Northwestern Railway 
at Iuka, Kansas, was one of the 
original 18 of last week. 

“These payments forecast what is 
in store for 26,000,000 to 30,000,000 
American working men and women 
for whom somewhat similar annui- 
ties begin to accrue on January 1, 
1937, under the Social Security Act,” 
says Chairman Latimer. 


PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 

Applications for the railroad re- 
tirement annuities have come from 
all over the United States, with a 
large volume of inquiries in pre- 
liminary correspondence. 

There are quirks in the matter of 
railroad retirement pensions still to 
be straightened out. One relates to 
the courts and the other to the 
probable legislation in the 75th Con- 
gress to amend the law in respect to 
private pension systems on trans- 
portation lines. 

The United States Supreme Court 
on May 6, 1935, held that the pen- 
sion plan under the first railroad re- 
tirement act, approved June 27, 1934, 
was “in no proper sense a regulation 
of the activity of interstate trans- 
portation” and declared the act un- 
constitutional. That enactment re- 
quired a contribution by all railroad 
employes of 2 per cent of their com- 
pensation not in excess of $300 a 





month and imposed on the railroads 
a contribution of double the amount 
contributed by the employes, or 4 
per cent. 


TESTS OF NEW LAWS 


Then came the present laws. First, 
that of August 29, 1935, substantially 
similar in purposes and provisions, 
except it does not by its terms im- 
pose any contribution or tax on 
either employes or the carriers. But 
an accompanying act of the same 
date levies an excise tax on the rail- 
roads and an income tax on the em- 
ployes, each tax being 3% per cent 
on the monthly compensation of 
each employe not in excess of $300 
a month. Railroads united in pro- 
ceedings to test the constitutionality 
of these two laws of 1935. The 
United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia declared the 
tax on the railroads invalid but it 
did not pass upon the constitution- 
ality of the railroad retirement act, 
the first of these two measures. 
While this decision is subject to ap- 
peal to the higher courts, the Board 
is proceeding to mail the certifica- 
tion for checks without waiting for 
final adjudication of the financing 
enactment on which the adverse 
decision was made. 

What will happen to the private 
pension systems of the railroads is 
a matter of conjecture. At present, 
the railroad retirement law has 
nothing to do with them. They are, 
however, being studied by the Board 
with a view to recommendations to 
Congress next January. 

A typical inquiry among the many 
leters on the subject is the follow- 
ing: “I retired as an employe of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad on January 
1, 1934, having reached the age of 
70 years. I served 55 years and 4 
months. Since retirement, I have 
been receiving a very substantial 
pension from the railroad. In fact, 
the amount I am now receiving is 
$103 per month. Under the Govern- 
ment plan, will my present pension 
be continued at this figure?” 


NEW POLICY POSSIBLE 


The Railroad Retirement Act has 
nothing to do with these private re- 
tirements of the rail carriers except 
that the Board is investigating the 
facts regarding them with a view to 
making recommendations next 
January. Until there is legislation 
there is no policy of the Board re- 
specting them. 

The railroads and their employes 
subject to the Railroad Retirement 
Act are not subject to the taxes im- 
posed by the Social Security Act, the 
general social security program ap- 
proved by the President last August 
14, insofar as the latter law’s taxes 
relate to old-age benefits may be 
concerned. But the railroads and all 
employers of eight or more persons 
are subject to thte Social Security 
Act’s excise tax of one per cent of 
the total wages in 1936, 2 per cent in 
1937 and 3 per cent thereafter inso- 
far as that general program relates 
to unemployment compensation. The 
constitutionality of the Social Se- 
curity Act has not yet been passed 
upon. 

In Congress, Senator Clark (Dem.), 
of Missouri, made an unsuccessful 
effort in the last Congress for spe- 
cific safeguarding of the rights of 
employes working under private 
pension systems in industry, and he 


has stated he will renew his fight for 
their preservation in the coming 
Congress. 

“Approximately one and a quar- 
ter million persons come under the 
Railroad Retirement Act” says Mr. 
Latimer. “There are five classes of 
railroads—three of steam railroads 
and two classes of switching and 
terminal companies. The Act ap- 
plies also to the Pullman Company, 
to the two express companies, and 
to certain other carriers which are 
under joint control by a carrier by 
rail which do certain service, such 
as transfer, intransit elevation, stor- 
age and so on, 

“The coverage of electric lines is 
subject to rulings by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. There are, 
I believe, 166 of those on which the 
railroads must rule. 

“This Act includes employes 
all those who have been in the serv- 
ice of a carrier at any time since the 
enactment of the law. It includes 
those on furlough or leave of ab- 
sence on the date of enactment, 
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| of special grades needed in making 


bread flour. 
In May the official worry was over 
what looked like a new approaching 
over- of foodstuffs and feed- 
stuff 
But in June 
abundance changed 


ipply 


about 
to worry about 


worry 


scarcity. 


FEAR OF OVER-SUPPLY 

Drought in the Spring months 
cut heavily into new potato pro- 
duction in the southern producing 
areas. It sapped production of 
Winter wheat in Texas and Okla- 
homa and Kansas. What might 
have been a crop of record size in 
view of the planted to 
wheat became a crop of smaller than 
normal proportions 

When July rolled around official 
worries increased. Now the Spring 
wheat territory, scheduled to pro- 
duce a big on an unusually 
large acreage, was threatened. Crops 
burned up. Instead of 250,000,000 
bushels the production estimate 
dropped to about 100,000,000 bushels. 

By mid-July the worst fears of Mr. 
Wallace and his aides were realized 
when inroads began to be made into 
the corn crop 


EFFECTS OF CORN DAMAGE 

If corn is destroyed to any im- 
portant extent there will not be 
enough feed to fatten the large 
number of pigs that now are grow- 
ing, or to feed the new crop that 
will be born in the Fall. That will 
mean forced marketing of livestock 
and another food price pinch for 
next year so far as meats are con- 
cerned. 

But what about payments by the 
Government for reducing acreage of 
crops in 1936 or for “conserving” 
farm land? 

Winter wheat farmers agreed last 
Fall to cut their acreage by 5 per 
cent in return for payments of $40,- 
000,000. Actually the acreage in 
Winter wheat territory was in- 
creased sharply as the higher price 
attracted new growers and cut into 
the number of old growers who de- 
cided not to go along with the Gov- 
ernment. 


acreage 


crop 


The Government is paying the 
$40,000,000 to those farmers who did 
agree to cut down acreage. To that 
extent it is paying for crop reduc- 
tion in the present year. 

Another $440,000,000 is to be paid 
to farmers who adopt “soil conserv- 
ing” practices. Farmers whe will get 
that money promised to shaft crops 
from wheat and corn and flax and 
other “intensive” crops to alfalfa, 
clover, soybeans and other “exten- 
sive” crops. 

There is a question whether this 
program did or did not result in re- 
duction of acreage planted to crops 
that will be needed this year. 


DEFENSE OF AAA PLAN 

The argument of AAA officials is 
that the crops encouraged by this 
plan are largely drought resistant 
crops and will resuit in an actual in- 
crease in the supply of feed over and 
above the amount that otherwise 
would have been available. They also 
point to the large acreage of major 
crops that were planted in the face 
of the AAA program only to be de- 
stroyed in part by the weather. 

About the only thing proved by 
the experience of the past four sea- 
sons, so far as unbiased officials in 
the Government can see, is that crop 
control through the AAA machinery 
never had a chance to prove its 
worth. 

Weather did the controlling, and 
in a way that was much more dras- 
tic than anything planned by the 
Government. 

What of the future? 

Prospects are for a short wheat 
crop. There still could be an ade- 
quate corn crop with good weather 
from now on. Meat supplies will be 
adequate through the present year 
with any shortage due to drought 
not likely before next year. Dairy 
products are less plentiful due to 
short pastures and prices are rising 
at this time. Fruit and vegetable 
crops are short. 

Even talk of control for the com- 
ing year now is taboo. There is 
some thought of using the AAA ma- 
chinery to encourage farmers to in- 
crease production in 1936, 
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“Grocery and other strictly food stores 
averaged about 6 per cent above 1934, 
but the inclusion of liquor and beer stores 
added sufficient sales to this classification 


to nearly double the increase that might 


have been shown for the stores handling 


food products only.”—From a published 


report summarizing estimates for 1935 of 


retail sales issued by the Retail Trade Sec- 


tion, Marketing and Research Division, 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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\VITHIN a week or two an 
important subcommitee of 
the Accident Prevention Con- 
ference, set up last Winter at 
the suggestion of President 
Roosevelt, will meet in Wash- 
ington to consider how traffic 
regulations may be made uni- 
form for the various States. 


The conferees will meet under 
the chairmanship of Representa- 
tive Emmet O’Neal of Kentucky, 
and will represent many of the 
States. Their efforts will be directed 
toward making a contribution to 
the nation’s highway safety by 
formulating uniform traffic regu- 
lations to be submitted to the vari- 
ous State legislatures. 


AIM IS UNIFORMITY 

The present situation with regard 
to this subject described by 
Labert St. Claire, transportation as- 
to the Secretary of Com- 
and director of the activities 
Accident Prevent Con- 
He says: 

“Traffic regulations in the nation 
are at best a hodgepodge, and one 
of the outstanding efforts on which 
the Conference is now engaged is an 
attempt to bring order out of this 
chaotic condition 

. In driving from one State to 
another, you frequentiy are confused 
by the different local regulations. A 
subcommittee, headed by Congress- 
man Emmet O'Neal of Louisville, 
Ky., is now planning to launch in 
the State legislatures at their next 
sessions campaigns for unification 
of traffic regulations. If, the 
Conference hopes, these regulations 
are made uniform, you may drive 
anywhere in this country at any 
time certain that you will be guided 
by the same regulations regardless 
where you go. 


LICENSING OF DRIVERS 

“An important feature of these 
regulations is that of making li- 
censing drivers compulsory in 
all States. There are elev States 
where any person, a cripple, a 
mental defective, a person of crim- 
inal tendencies or one who suffers 
from other handicaps which would 
make him a dangerous driver, may 
freely drive a car. It is sincerely hop- 
ed by the Conference that this high- 
ly dangerous situation may be elim- 
inated soon. In this important 
work the Conference already has 
the pledged support of the Gov- 
ernors of 37 States.” 

The eleven States which do not 
have licensing regulations are: Ala- 
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Uniform Traffic Regulation the Main Objective—What States 


Are Doing in Vocational Training For 


bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Missouri, Montana, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, Texas and Wyo- 


ming. 


HOW MOVEMENT BEGAN 

The Accident Prevention Confer- 
ence grew out of a letter of the 
President to Secretary of Commerce 
Roper last November in which he 
Suggested that in an effort to re- 
duce accidents on land and sea and 
in the the Secretary “confer 
with a group of patriotic and widely 
known citizens who will cooperate 
with you in formulating plans for 
the control of this distressed situa- 
tion in our country.” 

The President admitted that “it is 
clear that jurisdiction over high- 
ways is almost wholly within the 
province of State, county and mu- 
nicipal government—not the Fed- 


alr, 


Government. Nevertheless,” he 
continued, “you can accomiplish 
much by getting these other gov- 


ernment agencies to proceed more 
actively than they have heretofore.” 

The Secretary appointed the fol- 
lowing committees which later 
conferred with some 500 persons to 
make broad for the safety 
program: 

Chairman, general 
Senator A. Harry Moore, 

Causes and Remedies, 


plans 


committee, 
New Jersey 
Henry H. 


Heinmann, Michigan. 

Rural and Home Accidents, Sena- 
tor Arthur Capper, Kansas. 

Urban Street Safety, Thomas J. 
Watson, New York. 

Cooperation with Common Car- 
riers, W. Averell Harriman, New 
York. 

Cooperation with Automotive In- 
dustry, John L. Lovett, Michigan. 

Uniform Traffic Regulations, Rep- 
resentative Emmet O’Neal, Ken- 
tucky. 

Driver Training and Law Enforce- 
ment, Dr. B. L. Corbett, Wisconsin. 

Education, Barron G. Collier, New 
York. 


Cooperation with Safety Groups, 
Fred M. Rosseland, New Jersey. 


Safety in the Alr, Senator W. G. 
McAdoo, California. 
Safety at Sea, Walter Parker, 
Louisiana. 

x * * 


REHABILITATION PLANS 
OW the various States have been 
trying to cope with unemploy- 
ment during the last year through 
vocational training is now being 
told by the United States Office of 


Education. Some of the projects re- 
ported are: 

In Georgia, some 3,000 unemployed 
were retrained for new jobs and 
were placed in new employment. 
Instruction in canning was given 
1,597 persons in the State’s high 


schools. The direct results of the 
training were 93,866 quarts of 


canned fruits and vegetables from 
private and community gardens, 
and 52,237 cans of meat. More than 
3,300 persons learned how to gar- 
den, while 1,400 were trained in har- 
vesting and storing farm food for 
the family and feed for livestock. 

In California, vocational educa- 
tion funds were used to train un- 
employed persons as teachers for 
other unemployed. Seventy-five 
per cent of those between 16 and 20 
enrolled in evening extension classes 
in Oakland were unemployed. Trade 
school in Los Angeles, which has 
worked out a training program 
specifically for unemployed adults, 
has enrolled 2,370 persons in eve- 
ning classes, 504 of whom were with- 
out jobs, and 953 of whom were ir- 
regularly employed. 

In Florida, 2,500 persons were pre- 
pared for and assisted in securing 
employment through programs of 
training in public schools sponsored 
by the State division of vocational 
education. Classes in Miami for 
training “local citizens who would 
otherwise be unemployed and with- 
out means of support” were set up 
by local hotels in cooperation with 
the State vocational education de- 
partment. Prospects indicate that 
nearly all of the 839 enrollees will 
receive employment. 

In Connecticut, 10 per cené of 
those enrolled in vocational trade 
classes and 25 per cent of those en- 
rolled in evening classes are unem- 
ployed. 

In Arizona it is expected that 1,500 
unemployed persons will have been 
reached through training in placer 
mining classes. 

In Nevada and other western 
States classes in placer mining are 
conducted by teachers who travel 
from place to place in a laboratory 
truck equipped with necessary ap- 
paratus. 

In Arizona, the vocational agri- 
culture service has cooperated with 
transient camps in planting and 
caring for garden projects and other 
similar activities. Vocational home- 
making instructors have worked 
with local relief organizations in 
working out menus and recipes, 





Infantile Paralysis: ls a Cure in Sight? 


ig MAY be that another mile- 

stone is about to be reached 
by the United States Public 
Health Service along the im- 
portant road of disease preven- 
tion. 


If a simple protective measure 
against the dread poliomyelitis (or 
infantile paralysis) proves effective 
in curbing the further spread of the 
disease in northern Alabama and 
southern Tennessee where be- 
ing tried out on human beings for 
the first time, another “public 
enemy” may be well on the way to- 
ward complete rout. 

The measure consists of an alum- 
picric acid nasal spray developed in 
the laboratories of the Public Health 
Service at Washington. Surgeon 
General Parran has answered a call 
for aid from the two southern States 
where there is more than a normal 
prevalence of the disease at pres- 
ent, by sending Dr. Charles Arm- 
strong to the area to direct the use 
of the spray for the first time. 

But Public Health officials are 
warning the public not to be too 
optimistic over the possibilities of 
the preventive they are defi- 
nitely proven. 

VALUE YET TO BE PROVEN 

In the first place, the spray 

never before been tested on human 
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beings, although its worth has been 
demonstrated on monkeys. In the 
second place, it is being used on 
everyone who is willing, so that 
there will not be any group so 
ee 
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treated to compare with any group 
not so treated in order to determine 
results. In the third place, there 
is no positive way of telling whether, 


if the disease is checked, it was due 
to the use of the spray or to some 
other factor. 


Infantile paraylsis appears to in- 
crease its spread with the develop- 
ment of modern means of commu- 
nication, and the increasing tend- 
ency of people to congregate. Al- 
though the disease is known to have 
been in existence for 1,000 years, it is 
only in the last hundred years that 
it has become epidemic. And during 
this period, the most serious spread 
has occurred during the present 
generation. 

Poliomyelitis outranked by 
measles, tuberculosis, and certain 
other diseases in the death toll it 
exacts, there being last year, for ex- 
ample, 800 deaths from this cause 
as compared with 75,000 from tuber- 
culosis. But because of its paralytic 
effect, public health officials rank 
this cause of human suffering with 
tuberculosis, accidents and congeni- 
tal ills. 

The Public Health Service began 
its study of the disease in 1910. This 
wa. made possible by the discovery 
a year earlier that monkeys could be 
made to contract the disease, so they 
became the subjects of experimenta- 
tion. Today, they are still the only 
animals known to be susceptible. Al- 
though various preventives and aids 
for cure have been developed as a 
result of the laboratory research, 
none so far has proven to be of any 
real value. It is hoped, therefore, 
that the nasal spray will meet the 
need. 


CAUSE STILL A MYSTERY 

Officials at the Public Health 
Service emphasize the lack of 
knowledge about poliomyelitis de- 
spite the fact that it is today the 
major subject of research in the 
Government’s well-equipped labora- 
tories. Without knowing definitely 
the “causes,” these experts are aware 
of certain facts. For example, the 
disease seems to be more prevalent 
in north temperature zones than in 
southern areas. There seems to be 
a& greater intensity of it in the late 
Summer and early Fall (earlier in 
warmer areas) although the disease 
reported all the year round. It 
appears to be communicated from 
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secretions of the upper respiratory 
tract—the nose and throat. 

While health officials are working 
in northern Alabama and southern 
Tennéssee to prevent the spread of 
an epidemic of infantile paralysis 
which is under way in that area, 
the Public Health Service has an- 
nounced that there are no indica- 
. tions that the disease will be unduly 
prevalent this Summer. The Ala- 
bama-Tennessee epidemic has re- 
sulted in 126 cases and eight deaths 
for the year so far, a situation that 
is not as serious as that in North 
Carolina last Summer. 


HOW SPRAY IS USED 


The Public Health Service has is- 
sued the following directions for ad- 
ministering the spray as well as for 
mixing it. 

“If it is desired to use the solution 
it should be sprayed into the nostrils 
three or four times on alternate 
days, and thereafter weekly during 
the presence of poliomyelitis. The 
spray tip should be pointed upward 
and backward at an angle of about 
45 degrees and the spraying should 
be thorough enough to reach the 
pharynx as well, when a bitter taste 
will be noted. 

“The early applications at least 
should be administered by a physi- 
cian, The experimental work on ani- 
mals is still to be pursued. Therefore, 
the tentative procedure is subject to 
such changes as may be dictated by 
future findings. 

“The most effective solution so far 
developed during experimentation 
on monkeys is prepared as follows: 

“Solution A—Dissolve one gram 
(1 gm.) of picric acid in 100 cc. of 
physiological salt solution (0.85 per 
cent). (Warming facilitates solution 
of the picric acid). 

“Solution B—Dissolve 1 gram 
(1 gm.) of sodium aluminum sul- 
phate (sodium alum) in 100 ce. of 
physiological salt solution (0.85 per 
cent). Any turbidity in this solution 
should be removed by filtering one or 
more times through the same filter 
paper. 

“Mix solutions A and B in equal 
amounts. The resulting mixture, 
which contains 0.5 per cent picric 
acid and 0.5 per cent alum is suf- 
ficiently antiseptic to prevent the 
growth of organisms and is ready for 
us€ as a spray. Home-made con- 
coctions are not favored.” 
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flood control works; the President 
to make a personal inspection of 
the flood control areas. 

When the New Jersey State League 
of Municipalities informed the State 
Financial Assistance Commission on 
July 13 that local governing bodies 
would need $10,000,000 to finance 
relief for the next six months, the 
latter replied that it could supply 
only $6,000,000 and that the rest 
would have to be made up by the 


using food provided by relief agen- 
cies. 

In Arkansas, 120 classes were or- 
ganized for “women on relief or in 
borderline situations, with an en- 
rollment of 2,620, and 13 classes for 
unemployed women.” 

e ¢ ¢ 
NEWS FROM THE STATES 
FTER the jobless had stormed the 


Senate, and jeered from the gal- - 
leries, the Pennsylv ania legislature Choe - ' 
broke its deadlock on relief. On A compact has been signed be- 


tween Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Wyoming designed to eliminate 
cumbersome éxiradition proceedings 
between these States. 

The special session of the Kansas 
Legislature adjourned on July 13 
after initiating two amendments to 
the State constitution to be pre- 
sented to the voters in November 
and designed tc bring the State’s 
security program in line with the 
Federal Act. 

Governor Talmadge by executive 
order reduced the Georgia property 
tax on July 14 from four to three 
mills. 


July 14 the House concurred in Sen- 
ate amendments to measures which 
enacted $45,000,000 unemployment 
relief taxes. Governor Earle re- 
turned to the capital from a field 
campaign against Senators and 
signed the compromise bills. 
Before departing on nis vacation 
cruise, President Roosevelt promised 
to set in motion flood control works 
in the Ohio Valley, New York, and 
New England, and will make a per- 
sonal survey of those areas. Rep- 
resentatives of Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Ohio laid before 
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Low Cost OF HAULING 


7-TON LOAD 82,787 MILES 
IS CONVINCING RECORD 


This 187-Inch wheelbase chassis 
with elesed eab and semi-traiier is 
used by the Northeastern Nebraska 
ouc y with Hlent results. 








That is why your Ford dealer offers the ‘‘on- 
the-job”’ test. Ask for a V-8 Demonstrator 
Truck. Try it in your regular service. With 
your own loads. Let the Ford V-8 tell its own 
convincing story of all-around economy. 


One of the Ford V-8 Trucks of the North- 
eastern Nebraska Oil Company covered 
82,787 miles In seven months. Their cost- 
sheets showed this unit operated for 2.62 
cents per mile—gasoline, oil, tires, repairs 
and maintenance—convincing them that 
their next truck should be a Ford V-8. Al- 
ready this new unit is rolling up new records. 

In every kind of truck use, the real yard- 
Stick of performance is operating costs. 
These give owners a quick, accurate picture 
of what trucks actually do on the job. Mea- 
sured by this impartial standard, the per- 


FORD ANNOUNCES NEW DE LUXE EQUIPMENT 
FOR TRUCKS AND COMMERCIAL CARS—Low addi-« 
tional cost. See your Ford dealer for full details and prices. 





FREE! A handy booklet that reveals your trucking costs 


Write Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich., for your 
free copy of the ‘'Cost Detector.’’ No cost, no obligation. 
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Drought Disaster 
As Editors See It 


[ISASTER to important farming 
regions is predicted by 42 per cent 
of the editors surveying the results of 
the drought following curtailment of 
crops under Government control. 
Over-production no longer is a factor, 
declare 58 per cent of such commenta- 
tors, who argue that the AAA crop 
reduction policy was unnecessary. 


In the discussion that is had in the country’s 
press it is recognized that while distress has come 
to many: farmers the total agricultural income 
has been maintained. As to the emergency that 
faces livestock producers, most editors agree that 
forced disposal of animals may result temporarily 
in lower prices but that higher prices will come 
later when the scarcity is felt. 

In a study of crop conditions, the Bismarck (N. D.) 
Tribune (Ind.) states: 

“Forty years of cultivation have done things to 
these prairies and there is little prospect that they 
can be made to produce enough to justify farmers 
living on them under the present system of farming. 

“To face the facts is not to sell North Dakota 
‘short,’ for an intelligent survey of our resources 
shows there is no need for that. What we do need 
is to assemble our resources and unite them so they 
can be used to better advantage by putting water 
on the land.” 


SMALLER CROP: LARGER RETURNS 


“There has been vast damage in the wheat belt,” 
says the Bay City (Mich.) Times. “The Dakotas, 
Montana, Nebraska and parts of Minnesota have 
sustained great losses that may run as high as 
$300,000,000. There is no denying that the disaster 
is one of the worst in our history. 

“But notwithstanding this the dollar yield for 
American wheat will be larger this year than last, 
according to Agricultural Department estimates. 
These place the gross return at $600,000,000, whereas 
the sell-out last year brought $569,000,000. 

“Not only that but it will be the largest since 
1929, according to the same authority. In 1934 the 
return was $416,000,000, in 1933 $384,000,000, in 
1932 $282,000,000, in 1931 $362,000,000 and in 1930 
$595,000,000.” 


ESTIMATED CORN PRODUCTION 


“The corn estimate as of July 1,” advises the 
Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator (Dem.), “is none 
too good, at 2,244,834,000 bushels, 50,000,000 less 
than in 1935 and 138,000,000 below the average of 
five estimates by Chicago authorities. The crop 
now standing has reached the limit of its endur- 
ance. 

“A factor in the corn situation is the continued 
steady demand for corn to be used at once indicat- 
ing that there was little year-end carry-over of 
stocks on farms, and that farmers are having to 
buy corn for feed. 

“Since the current crop estimate does not cover 
the drought’s worst period so far, it is apparent 
that we must wait for the August report for an ac- 
curate measure of the damage, with indications 
that it will approach the proportions of a disaster 
if dry weather continues through the rest of July.” 


THE CARRY-OVER OF COTTON 


“The cotton carry-over,” thinks the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune (Dem.), “was sharply reduced last 
year and a further cut is foreseen for the present 
season. In other agricultural lines ‘over-produc- 
tion’ practically has ceased, for the time being at 
least, to worry the growers. We have even read the 
prediction somewhere that the national farm in- 
come from the drought-shortened crops will be 
greater than last year’s. 

“Nature’s solution of the crop carry-over problem 
brings severe suffering and distress to the drought- 
and heat-ravaged farm areas and may deal un- 
gently with the nation’s consumers. It seems sav- 
age and unfair to most of us. But its effectiveness 
as an eliminator of troublesome crop surpluses will 
hardly be disputed.” 


CAN’T CHECKMATE NATURE 


“Farmers know from experience,” contends the 
Providence Journal (Ind.), “with what vagaries of 
nature they must reckon. And they try to plan 
accordingly. They make mistakes and suffer dis- 
appointments. But, on the whole, they are more 
likely to calculate better than impatient desk 
farmers in Washington who never earned their live- 
lihood in agriculture. 

“The deliberate restriction of production by the 
AAA, in addition to this curtailment by nature, may 
yet prove to be even a more ghastly mistake than 
its earlier demonstrable economic imperfections 
indicated it to be.” 

“Nature,” remarks The Wall Street Journal (Ind.), 
“has done a very good job of disposing of the farm 








The Railway Pensions 


From the Indianapolis News. (Rep.): 

HE notion was that if the tax was not ear- 

marked for rail pension purposes, the Govern- 
ment could not be guilty of using its taxing power 
for this purpose. The roads, and some employe or- 
ganization having pension plans of their own, 
promptly got an injunction. The United States 
district court logically held that the separation of 
collection and payment was mere subterfuge. It 
told the roads and the employes that they did not 
have to pay the 315 per cent. 

Now, however, the railroad retirement board, set 
up to administer the act, says that it is going to 
pay the rail pensions anyhow. 

Apparently the Administration has learned noth- 
ing from its nine rebuffs at the hands of the courts. 
* %* * 

From the Salt Lake City Deseret News (Ind.): 

LTHOUGH this plan is not the first of its kind 

to be used in this country, it is of importance 
from the fact that it is the first one to be of na- 
tional scope, as it deals with all the railroads of 
the country. It becomes necessary on account of 
labor-saving devices and the introduction of new 
methods into railroad service. To place the bur- 
den 9f loss from these changes solely on employes 
causes constant friction and retards progress. 
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surplus—far too good, from the viewpoint of the 
farmer. Let her also be intrusted with the problem 
of resettlement, and let Government confine its 
efforts to facilitating necessary migration where it 
is otherwise impossible financially. 

“In this way the farm problem will come nearer 
to permanent solution than through panaceas, be 
they Democratic or Republican.” 


EFFECT ON FOOD PRICES 

“The drought,” says the Chattanooga Times 
(Dem.), “will doubtless result in an increase in re- 
tail food prices, but the first effect of the steaming 
temperatures in the West will probably be a reduc- 
tion in meat prices. Farmers unable to feed their 
live stock will be tempted to ship them to market 
at any price they can obtain. 

“Distress purchases of cattle and hogs by the 
Federal Government will increase the supply of 
meat. Even if the purchases go exclusively to 
recipients of relief, the effect will be to lessen meat 
buying from retail stores by relief clients and thus 
depress retail meat prices. 

“Because the supply of cattle and hogs avail- 
able for slaughter later this year and early next 
year will obviously have been depleted, meat prices 








‘Dangers’ in the Plan 


Of Social Insurance 


(OMMENTING newspapers agree 

with Winthrop W. Aldrich, chair- 
man of the board of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, that the 
insurance fund of the Social Security 
Act lacks stability, and that workers 
who look to future benefits may suffer 
from monetary changes in Govern- 
ment policy. 


General debate on the Social Security problem 
is based on the statement by Mr. Aldrich, who 
said: 

“It may be observed that it is a strange proceed- 
ing to make plans running through 50 years creat- 
ing insurance obligations and rights which run in 
terms of dollars and which are calculated with re- 
spect to present wages and present living costs (in 
dollars), when so much has recently been done 
to make uncertain the value of the dollar.” 


FIXED VALUE OF DOLLAR 


Declaring that the same defect is found in “the 
vast amount of insurance already existing,” the 
Rochester Times-Union (Ind.) argues that “those 
who pay money in for any fixed obligation should 
have assurance that ultimate payment will be 
mdade in dollars of the same buying power as those 
they now contribute.” 

“The money which the individual worker con- 
tributes in his earlier years,” asserts the New York 
Herald-Tribune (Rep.), “goes to supporting the 
elderly of that period, while the money upon which 
he must rely to support him in fact must come in 
one form or another from future taxpayers.” 

“The main purpose of taking the load of unem- 
ployment off the back of the general taxpayer will 
be defeated,” concludes the Lincoln (Nebr.) State 
Journal, observing that “it was assumed that the 
same actuarial principles that give life insurance 
stability were followed, but they were not.” 


BURDEN ON TAXPAYER 


“In view of the facts and conclusions pre- 
sented,” contends the Brooklyn Times-Union 
(Ind.), “it is clear that the reluctance of legisla- 
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tures to accent, implement and integrate the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act throughout the States was 
based on solid reasoning.” 

Pointing to “glaring defects in the present law,” 
the Manchester (N. H.) Union gives this analysis 
of Mr. Aldrich’s contention: ? 

“He proposes abandonment of the method of 
financing the plan with a payroll tax and the sub- 
stitution of a widely-distributed tax on all classes 
of the population. Economic law, he declares, 
would tend as time goes on to shift the payroll tax 
almost entirely to labor and thereby do the worker 
an injustice. 

“He insists that the best interests of the worker 
will be served by applying the fund carefully to 
those persons who actually need it, during the in- 
itial years, when available money must necessarily 
be limited. 

“In this way funds would not go _ indiscrimi- 
nately to many who have no real need, and nearly 
half of those gainfully employed and two-thirds of 
the total adult population would not be left out as 
at present.” 








will tend to rise in the Winter.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Mr. Wallace’s Welfare Council Plan 

Sir:—Mr. Wallace, as you quote him, 
seems to be having his frustrations. He 
says: “There is no reason to believe 
that organized farmers or organized 
labor will in the long run act more 
generously on behalf of the general wel- 
fare than organized business... . On 
several occasions, I have suggested that 
sooner or later there will be a council 
for the general welfare.” 

Let’s see what the New Deal has done 
to that council idea. The Hoover Ad- 
ministration had a policy of commis- 
sion council which was made the butt 
of ridiculé by the Democratic party in 
1932. 

In Hoover’s time there was an Eco- 
nomic Council of Thirty. It was not 
continued by the New Deal. 

The New Deal inherited the Federal 
Trade Commission, an umpire of fair 
trade practices. At once President 
Roosevelt removed Dr. Humphreys—il- 
legally, said the Supreme Court—for no 
other reason than that he was a Re- 
publican. Only recently after bureauc- 
racy had dismally failed has the Com- 
mission been allowed to function. 

Then there was the Roper Council, 4 
body of representative American busi- 
ness men. It was insultingly ignored 
by the Administration. 

We used to have a Cabinet system 
of council and administration in our 
Government.® The Cabinet is now no 
more than a body of political stooges. 

And, finally, there is Congress. If 
it is not to be a council of general wel- 
fare, what is it supposed to be, Mr. Wal- 
lace? If your New Deal has made it a 
notorious “rubber stamp” what is there 
to protect the integrity of your proposed 
council? 

Down through the years mankind has 
tried all manner of schemes to govern 
the general welfare by group fiat. As 
Mr. Wallace naively suggests, the old 
patterns do not work out. So he pre- 
sumes all we need is another pattern. 
He might see that the American system 
of umpires and competition—checks and 
balances—was developed just because the 
fiat of men or monopolies cannot be 
trusted to promote the general welfare 
in the long run. 

Consumer cooperatives as a check to 
monopoly may be proper, but as a new 
pattern of group control of the general 
welfare they are of the same warped 








mentality as all fascism by self-conse- 

crated pressure blocs. LEE SMITH, 

President, Missouri Pacific Grand 

Lodge, No. 26, Brotherhood of 

R. R. Shop Crafts of America. 
Hoosington, Kan. 


Distrusts Platform Pledges 

Sir:—The platform of the New Deal- 
ers is merely a “scrap of paper”... 
only another decorated panel in the 
screen which is hiding the mechanicians 
who are trying to whittle away the pil- 


xe * | lars of our governmental structure. 
Sees Communist Trend SARA TAWNEY LEFFERTS, 
Sir:—In his latest contribution to con- | New York City. 


temporary literature, “Whose Constitu- 
tion?” Secretary Wallace tells us that 
the stronghold of the principle of 
States’ rights has shifted from the 
Southern to the New England States. 

The explanation for this apparent 
anomaly in the attitude of the people 
of the Southern States toward the ques- 
tion of States’ rights is very simple. 
They are still steeped in the venerated 
old tradition expressed by the words, 
“The King can do no wrong.” The ex- 
planation for the New England States’ 
stand is equally simple. They “just 
don’t want no dictator” in Washington 

The matter of States’ rights is of small 
moment as compared to the hint of a 
communistic state camouflaged under the 
appellation “cooperative commonwealth.” 
The handwriting on the wall, written by 
Frankfurter, Tugwell, Wallace and 
others, and subscribed to by “the hero 
of the fatuous smile,” when interpreted 
spells “communism.” S. E. WATERS. 
Tampa, Fla. 

x & @ 


“Making Anarchists and Reds” 
Sir:—The character of your news is 
unassailable but your innunendoes are 
unpardonable. ... You are making an- 
archists, communists and reds of those 
whose idea of Government is a police- 
man, by the manner of your attacks on 
the administrators of the Government. 
. .. I wish you fellows were human, 
would wash the paint off your faces 
and would be good. I believe the good 
Lord would have mercy on you even yet, 
Springfield, Mo. E. M. WRIGHT. 
x * * 


Facts vs. Ballyhoo 
Sir:—What the public need is facts, 
not visions, emotions, dreams or bally- 
hoo. I think The United States News 
is rendering a great public service. 
Phelps, N. Y. H. H. GRISWOLD 
2 & @ 


New Deal Defeatist Fears? 

Sir:—Congratulations on your edi- 
torial, “The Era of Deception.” Roose- 
velt’s allusion in his acceptance speech 
to Dante, who would weigh the cold- 
blooded and warm-hearted in different 
scales, is a glaring admission of grave 
fear for his re-election. . . . The New 
Dealers are on the run. They are fight- 
ing rear guard actions. R. T. PEEK 
Joplin, Mo. 
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Classes vs. Masses? 

Sir:—As it stands now the Republican 
party is too much Tory. The Demo- 
cratic party, Mr. Lemke, Father Cough- 
lin, etc., cater to the masses while the 
Republicans cater only to a part of the 
classes. 

If you wish Mr. Landon elected, then 
the Republican party must recognize the 
fact that at least 50 per cent of the 
population is of other parentage than 
English with a sprinkling of Holland 
Dutch. In other words, let Mr. Hamil- 
ton put in the front row some Hebrews, 
Italians, Poles, Greeks, etc. And what 
about some Irish to balance Mr. Farley 
and Tammany? Al Smith is ausgespielt. 

Against Governor Lehman, run Robert 
Moses. He is a good man of the required 
nationality. J. L. E. 
New York City. 

x «wk 


Divided Smiths 

Sir:—I noticed Dr. F. C. Smith’s letter 
in the Yeas and Nays saying, “We are 
all for Roosevelt 100 per cent.” Of 
course I don’t know who he means by 
“we” but presume he means the Smiths. 
Perhaps he has never heard of Al? 

Mr. Roosevelt will go down in history 
as the greatest failure who has ever oc- 
cupied that position, and the sad part 
of it is that he had a chance to be one 
of the great Presidents. He has booted 
that chance out of sight and has become 
a complete floo—except to the “deserving 
Democrats” and persons who are being 
fed at the expense of the taxpayer. 

CHARLES F. MOYER. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


x kerk 


Opposes “‘Farmers’ Bonus” 

Sir:—If the people have to be taxed 
to death to pay both the farmer bonus 
and the soldiers, why ought not the 
farmers be satisfied with the billion and 
a half they have already received and 
not ask for another three-years’ bonus 
of $700,000,000 per year, while the soldier 
gets his only once? ... 

If it is just to pay a man to keep 
up the fertility of his land, that is to 
go to his children when he passes out. 
it is quite as just to pay the city man 
to keep his property painted and re- 





paired to pass on to his children when 
he has shuffied off. J. C. BRILEY. 
Rays Crossing, Ind. 

x * * 
Relief Hay-Making 

Sir:—It is suggested that the Federal 
Government make up haying and har- 
vesting projects for the WPA and CCC 
workers to help the drought-stricken 
farmers of the West save their stock. 

These workers may be put to work 
at once making hay and harvesting the 
Straw and its corn fodder and baling 
both. The price of hay should be kept 
down to $5 per ton and the price of 
baled straw kept to about $2.50 per ton. 
Otherwise the farmer will be unable to 
repay the money, J. L. EDSALL. 
Wallace, S. Dak. 

x kk 
Wasted Calories 

Sir:—Farley’s big show turned out as 
expected for, you know, “we planned it 
that way.” But is it not just too bad 
that the scientific inventor did not have 
his heat catcher completed and dozens 
of them sitting around at Philadelphia, 
for if he had he could have caught hot 
air enough to have kept the jobless warm 
all next Winter. 

Oh, but I forget, prosperity is already 
here—and there are only about 20 mil- 
lion jobless and as many more on relief, 
so why worry? CHARLES THORP. 
New Port Richey, Fla. 

x * * 
Pump-Primed Prosperity 

Sir:—We hear considera*le bluster 
about the new era of prosperity. But 
just stop pouring out of the United 
States Treasury the taxpayers’ money 
for the next six months, and the false 
boom will strike the people sober once 
more. The quicker it is done the sooner 
will common sense begin to assert itself 
for a sound return of prosperity. 

THOMAS D. HENSHAW. 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 

+ 2 @ 
The New Deal in the Farm Belt 

Sir:—I have always been a Republi- 
can but that party has been weighed in 
the balances of justice and fairness and 
been found wanting. We just cannot 
trust them again, no matter how much 
they promise. I am not willing to have 
Wall Street be our Government entirely. 
Merrill, Iowa. Cc. C. HAUFF. 





Sir:—I surely appreciate the United 
States News at a time like this. ... Its 
reasoning and simplifying the news on 
politics is great. I sincerely hope that 
Landon and Knox will be elected and 
will change things. I have my fill of 
the New Deal costly experiences. 
Ashton, Neb. B. H. LORENZ. 


Income vs. Debt: 
The Press Divided 


EPORT by Department of Com- 
merce that national income for 

1935 had registered a gain of more 
than four billion dollars with a total 
of 53 billions, is interpreted by almost 
half the commenting newspapers as 
evidence of recovery but a slight ma- 
jority of the editors discount the 
figures, saying such greater income is 
more than offset by the increased na- 
tional debt. Some critics argue that 
such income was swelled by borrow- 
ings. 

“The estimates are not in themselves flawless,” 
declares the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), explain- 
ing that “they are based upon research in 12 major 
industrial divisions in which most corporate units 
of private industry have been placed,” and the 
News raises the question “whether this is a de- 
pendable ‘yardstick.’” 

It is advised by the Omaha World-Herald (Ind.) 
that “if there is to be sound recovery, any recovery 
at all, those whose incomes are very small must 
share in it.” The World-Herald contends that “it 
is a foully diseased prosperity that leaves eleven 
million able-bodied Americans shut out from the 
fields of self-support.” 


INCOME VERSUS DEBT 


“The national income, according to Secretary 
Roper,” argues the Cleveland News (Rep.), “now 
stands at 53 billion dollars, an increase of 1314 
billion since Mr. Roosevelt went into office. 

“The national debt, according to Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, now stands at almost 34 bil- 
lion, an increase of nearly 14 billion since Mr, 
Roosevelt went into office. 

“National income up 13% billion. 
up 14 billion.” 

“The national income produced in 1926,” says 
the Charlotte Observer (Dem.), “is estimated at 78 
billion dollars. In 1929 it rose to a post-war high 
of 81 billions, and in 1932 it fell to a depression 
low of 40 billions. 

“In comparing the changes in national income 


National debt 
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year by year, two corrective factors must be borne 
in mind. One is the growth in population, which 
is almost 10 per cent larger now than in 1926. If 
the national income should get back to the 1926 
level, it would still be about 10 per cent lower per 
capita. The second correction should be for the 
change in the value of the dollar, with wholesale 
prices now about 20 per cent lower than in 1926.” 


PRAISE FOR FORBEARANCE 

Favorable comment comes from the New York 
Times (Dem.) with the statement: “The Admin- 
istration has bred confidence by its consistent re- 
fusal to make use of the inflationary powers 
granted it by Congress. The dollar has shown 
marked stability in foreign exchange since its de- 
valuation. Barriers to foreign trade have been re- 
laxed. All this supplements the natural forces 
which have tended, and still tend strongly, in the 
direction of recovery.” 

“Commenting on the general economic situ- 
ation,” says the Asheville (N. C.) Times, “Secre- 
tary Roper emphasized especially the broad im- 
provement in the first six months of this year. To 
this he added increased employment. The Secre- 
tary and the American Federation of Labor are in 
approximate agreement that there are now 6,000,- 
000 more employed than at the low depression 
point of 1933. These two factors together seem to 
Mr. Roper to establish a definite upward business 
movement.” 





Quips in the News 


Task For the Elector 
Voters will have four months in which to dise 
tinguish between pledges and promises.—Milwau- 
kee Sentinel. 
* * * 
A Voice From the Tombs 
We now know what President Roosevelt thinks 
of Thomas Jefferson. But we will never know what 
Thomas Jefferson would have thought of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—Roanoke (Va.) Times. 
* * * 


Rare Bird, Indeed 
The WPA worker who set a brick-laying record 
in Illinois ought to be in line for a job in the cabi- 


net in Washington—South Bend Tribune. 
* * * 


Happy Infant, This 
A schoolboy has been awarded a prize as the 
champion smiler of his school. He isn’t old enough 
to pay taxes yet. — Grand Island (Nebr.) Inde- 
pendent. 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: NEW ALLIANCES IN MAKING + 


S the balance of power in 
Europe passes in fear and 
confusion from the democracies 
to the dictatorships, the new 
victors may reasonably be cer- 
tain of one thing. The United 
States is in no mood to abandon 
its isolation to interfere or help 
mediate differences now threat- 
ening the political foundations 
of the Continent. 


At least that is the view that can 
be had today with little difficulty in 
State Department quarters. To in- 
quiries whether the time might be 


} 


ripe for the American Government 
to offer its good offices and the calm 
atmosphere of Washington for 
the problems 


round-table talks on 


that are straining the bonds of 
peace, the replies are emphatic 


“noes.” 


by officials for this a 


it would be politically 





the Administrat;on to make such 2 
gesture belore tn¢ election in view 
of what appears to be the temper ol 
public opinion. Furthermore the 


move might be resented in European 


quarters because of the isolationist 





policy stressed here during the re- 
cent League campaign against 
Italian imperialism. Then, too the 
United States could not offer in- 
centives which might incur any 
obligations on the part of this Gov- 


ernment to act 
rope. Also if 
pls 
t 





offer a 
ably the blame for its short 


comings. 


Finally, the post-war days of the 
grand gesture are over and stark 


realism pervades diplomacy. 
About the only fore 






outside of Pan America, which 
Washington seems willing to discuss 
right now, and then only if the 
initiative comes fom other quarters, 








is war debts. Even reciprocal trade 
agreements are being hushed until 
after November. 

xk * * 
NEW ALLIANCES.—As as 
. Washington is concerned, Eu- 


rope is to be left to “stew in its own 
juice,” to quote those qualified to 
know. What that means is unpre- 
dictible But looking over the 
week’s developments one thing seems 
clear—Germany, and to lesser ex- 
tent, Italy, are influencing the course 


of events no little. 


The “bad boys” of the post-war 
security system under the League 
are dragging the powers back to the 


gards the 


the old Triple Alliance harmony 





group will bid strongly for Bal 








A number of reasons are advanced 


unwise ior 





1 understandings than 


to take advantage of every blunder 


irs of Eu- ae bee: < 
1 o the checks public opinion. 

‘nment did | % the checks of public opinic 

in for help, we would prob- 


REICH-AUSTRIAN ACCORD — 


garding the accord just entered into 
and Vienna reveals 
n subject, 1: 

fuehrer has quietly and peacefully 
taken an important step in bring- 
ing all Germanic peoples within the 
sphere of the Third Reich. 


letter of the provision. 

The two governments pledge that 
“neither directly nor in- 
directly exercise 
inner political structure of the other. 


and presumably leaves the latter to project 


Perhaps, the most significant pro- 


states: “The Austrian 


government will maintain 
in general, especially as re- 
German Reich, always in 
with the basic conception 
Austria recognizes itself 
German state.” 

Measures which have been in ef- 
*t between the two countries since 
murder of Chancellor Dollfuss 
in 1934 and which have contributed 

ension will be removed. 
Two secret anne:.es are reported 
to have accompanied the pact, but 
this has been denied by the German 
Foreign Office. They are said to 
> Austria to maintain an army 
of 300,000 men, presumably to pro- 
tect the Reich from an attack by the 
Entente. The other, while not 
gaining for Herr Hitler his desire 
that the question of Hapsburg res- 
toration should not be raised for 10 
years is said to have won assurance 
from Chancellor Schuschnigg 
estoration is not a “topical prob- 


A Plea For. Dirigibles: Federal 


{Ss the lighter-than-air 
~~ has acquired a_ definite 
place in international overseas 
transportation, the Navy 
should cooperate with technical 
advice and training aids, and 
the Treasury with subsidies to 
help American industry 
velop commercial craft of this 
type immediately. 


This is the substance of a report 
from the Business Advisory Council 
to the Department of Commerce on 
July 15. 

Germany with its “Graf Zeppelin” 
“Hindenburg” have shown 
that it can be done, and it behooves 
the United States, as a matter 
national pride, to attempt some de- 
velopment in this field, declares the 
committee. 
‘It is believed,” the group asserts, 
“that the necessary private capital 
for a transatlantic. airship company 
underwritten by American 
business men if the American gov- 
ernment manifests its interest in 
by providing adequate 
subsidy for American builders and 
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A HOT TIP 
ON COOL DRIVING 
THIS SUMMER 


BEWARE a" pinging soundthis 
summer when you “‘step on the 
gas” for pick-up, or hills. Itis your 
engine’s way of saying: “I feel hot 
weather, too. I'm losing power, 
wasting gas and overheating. Give 


me better gasoline.” 





KNOCK is the name of that warn- 
ing “ping.” Itoceurs when a gaso- 
line breaks down (burns too 
quickly) under the heat of a mod- 
ern high compression engine, 
Cars built in recent years have 
high compression engines. And 
im summer the knocking evil 1s 
at its worst because hot weather 


increases engine heat. 


THE CURE—and pre- 


ventiveof knock is 


Phe better gasoline. That 
¥ is why most ol com- 
panies now improve 


gasoline by adding anti- 





knock fluids (containing tetraethyl 
lead) made by the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation 

They recommend, as thei best 
fuel for summer driving, special 
gasoline sold at pumps marked 


“Ethyl” on the base or globe. 


=” 


YOU GET a: the “Ethy!" pump: 


A Enough anti-knock fluid to 

‘ stand up under the highest 

‘ engine compression on the 
hottest day. 


VE All-round quality that is 


double-checked—by the oil 
companies and the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation — at 
the refinery and at the pump, 


Give your car the 
coolest fuel this 
summer. Avoid 
knock, with its 
power loss, gaso- 
line waste and 





overheating, Get 
more power from 
each gallon of 
gasoline you buy! 


NEXT TIME GET ETHYL 
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fortifying strategic Heligoland in the 


America Aloof as Germany, Austria and Italy Move to Revive | Xiu sea when Viscount Cran- 
Balance-of-Power Policy 


bourne, Parliamentary Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, was asked 
in Commons if the refortication had 
been begun by leave of the British 
| OCARNO CONFERENCE POST- Government, he replied: “It is not 

“ PONED.—Great Britain and | being fortified by leave of anybody.” 
France are confronted by a strong xe 
bargaining front in the three fascist GANCTIONS DAY AND BASTILLE 
powers. | ~ DAY.—Italy and France held 
celebrations during the week in a 
manner characteristic of each at the 
present. 

July 15, the day when sanctions 
officially came to an end found Italy 
jubilant and _ self-confident, con- 
vinced that it had smashéd the pen- 
¥ alties which the League powers had 

The British feel that Germany attempted to impose. Striding upon 
should be invited to participate, the balcony of his Venezia Palace 
while the French are adamant Premier Mussolini shouted to the 
against it. Both are playing for populace: “On this day, the 15th of 
Italian support, but Il Duce says he | July, in the fourteenth year of the 
isn’t interested until the Baldwin Fascist era, the white flag has been 
Government wipes out the Mediter- hoisted on the bastions of world 
reanean mutual assistance pacts | sanctionism. It is only a sign of sur- 
which it worked out from fear of render, but one could wish it were a 
Italian attack from the application symptom of a return to common 
of sanctions. London is not ready to sense.” 
take this step. On the day before, France had 

As the Locarno question again celebrated Bastille Day. A parade 
hung fire, London got word that an- of the Army in the Champs Elysees 
other hole was being kicked in the | was cheered by all political factions. 
Versailles Treaty The Reich is But disturbances occurred when left- 


It looks as though the Locarno 
conference scheduled for Brussels 
later in the month to take up again | 
the question of German remilitariza- 
tion of the Rhine zone will have to | 
be a British-French-Belgian affair 
with Germany and Italy absent. 


operators in order that they may “All the catastrophes have occur- 
compete with foreign-flag ships.” | red to naval or military ships, with 

At the present time it would be | the exception of smash-ups on com- 
difficult, say the committee mem- | mercial craft when only the crew 


bers, to interest private capital in were aboard. In making this state- 
| 2 

such a venture without government | ment we include the whole world, 

aid, for a number of reasons. not merely the United States.” 


There is the Navy’s “unfortunate | Moreover, up until January 1936, 
| pioneering experience” in lighter- | the “Graf Zeppelin” had made 111 


than-air ships. There is our lack | trans-oceanic crossings, carried 12,- 
of experience with such ships in 000 passengers, 78,600 pounds of mail 
commercial functions. There is the | and 111,500 pounds of freight with 
indifference of the public to the pos- complete safety. Altogether com- 


sibilities of the large airship. There | mercial airships, including trips over 
are questions of cost, practicability, land, have transported approxi- 
and ultimate value. mately 250,000 passengers without 


To begin with, the committee pro- | any sort of injury to any passenger. 
ceeds to clear away some of the mis- | The committee feels that the Navy 
understandings of the public with | should have the same interest in the 
regard to commercial lighter-than- | the lighter-than-air craft that it has 


air craft. For example: “It will | in the Merchant Marine, and that 
probably surprise most people to | the Government should subsidize the 
learn that not one single commer- | construction and operation of the 
cial passenger—that is, a passenger | craft the same as it does the Mer- 
paying his way and traveling aboard chant Marine. 

a lighter-than-air craft—has ever | Basie to a commercial program 


Aid Is Sought 








ists and rights attempted to cele- 
brate. 

Premier Blum in a speech in the 
Place de la Nation warned opponents 
of the Popular Front: “Among the 
reactionaries—even among certain 
too-pusillanimous Republicans—it is 
imagined that the popular front is 
petering out and that the forward 
march soon will hit an obstacle. ... 
This is a grave and perilous error 
which can cost the country dearly.” 

Meanwhile, the Chamber of 
Deputies moved ahead with enact- 
ment of the Popular Front pro- 
gram. On July 16 by a 3-1 ma- 
jority, a new administration board 
was voted for the Bank of France to 
break the autocratic control which 
has been exercised over it by a com- 
paratively few shareholders, By an 
even larger majority—484 to 85— 
the Chamber on July 17 approved a 
bill for nationalization of the arms 
industry. 

x ** 
DARDANELLES AGREEMENT 
NEAR.—Most of the points on 
which the Dardanelles conferees 
had been deadlocked at Montreux 
are ironed out with every indication 
that a new agreement will be signed 

this week. 

x** * 
NEW CRISIS IN SPAIN.—On July 
13, the Assault Guards of the 
leftist government in Spain avenged 
the murder of one of their own by 
a like crime with monarchist leader 
of parliament, Jose Calvo Sotelo, 
the victim. Following the incident, 
monarchist and rightist deputies 
announced a permanent boycott of 
the Cortes which has adjourned for 
eight days. By July 17, there was a 
strict censorship on news from the 
turbulent Republic indicating that 
conditions had grown more serious. 

x * * 
ENSION IN FAR EAST.—Rela- 
tions between the Central 
(Nanking) and Southern (Canton) 
governments in China continue to 
grow more strained. The Kuomin- 
tang (National People’s Party) of- 
ficials in Nanking on July 13 ordered 
the dismissal of the leader of the 
Kwangtung armies, Gen. Chen 
Chia-Tang, and decided to abolish 
the semi-independent status of the 
Southwest provinces of Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi. But Canton defied 
the orders of the Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-Shek of Nanking, and 
named General Chen the head of 


been killed or injured in the history | for lighter-than-air craft should be all the Southern military forces. 
y | | 


of lighter-than-air navigation. [Continued on Page 15.] 
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CAN’T SHOOT BEARS- 


MUST BORROW CASH 


City Dweller Has Emergency Needs 
Just As Pioneers Had But Finds 
A Different Way to Supply Them 





With a baby coming, they'd need a real iron 
stove. So Lem went out and brought down the 
big grizzly that had been trampling the berry 
patch—traded his hide at the trading post for 
his needs. Life’s emergencies were as simply 
met as that—150 years ago. 

Different times, different customs. What's 


to be done today, with a baby coming—and no 








bears to shoot? There must be a way. There 


must be cash—because only money may be ans 
, If interested 
traded for a city man’s wants, large or small. 

With our industrial era has developed the 


modern family’s resource-in-time-of-need: the 





in 











How People Get Out of The Rut 


Household Finance does more than merely 
lend money. When desired, it assists the bor- 
rower with up-to-date, scientific instructions 
on managing the expenditure of the income. Our 
“Doctor of Family Finances” frequently helps 
a family conserve as much as 20% of its income 


which helps get them out of debt permanently. 


Free Booklets—Send Coupon 


how small-income families 


avoid financial disaster, mail this coupon for 


free copies of our educational booklets. 


me ee 


small loan company. Household Finance, lend- pee or Famity Finances” 


ing small amounts as needed to half a million 


families annually is a leader in this field. The 


- > aid _— . ‘ > te om ” 
rate paid for the needed money is regulated | ,°™ 5 Sayan 
by State law. The terms—installments over as 
: . ° . Vame 
many as 20 months—make it possible for a | 
| Address 


man to pay his debts and still have 90% of his 


income left tor current needs. | City 


c/o HOUSEHOLD FINANCE, Room 3053-G, 
| 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail me free of any charge or obligation, sample copies of the 
Money Management booklets that you distribute to families to help 






































JUST THINK ! 
DODGE IS PRICED 
WITH THE LOWEST 
YET A 3-MINUTE 

TEST SHOWED 
ME HOW IT SAVES 
UP TO #95 A YEAR 











EASY TO SEE WHY MORE 
AND MORE BUYERS WHO 
COMPARE ALL 3 LOWEST- 
PRICED TRUCKS ARE 
SWITCHING TO DODGE... 


O you still think of Dodge as 
one of the “higher-priced” 
trucks? If so, listen to this! Dodge 
prices are down,..’way down! 
Down so low that Dodge today is 
right in the same low price bracket 
with America’s other two loweste 
priced trucks! 

Many Extra Features! 
Here’s a tip... when you compare 
all three lowest-pricedtrucks, look 
for the extra things Dodge puts 
in that the others don’t. For ex- 
ample, Dodge has 4 rings on each 
piston, the others have only 3... 
Dodge has 4 main bearings, the 
others have 3... Dodge alone gives 
you both safety-steel cab and 
genuine hydraulic brakes. 

Proved Gas Savings! 
Owners of new Dodge trucks re- 
port saving up to $95 a year on 
gas alone, Ask your Dodge dealer 
to let you borrow the little “gaso- 
meter” machine that shows how 
far any truck, old or new, goes 
on a gallon. See for yourself how 
much Dodge can save you on gas. 


FREE: It’s easy for any 
® owner tokeep track 
of truck expense with the oo 
Truck Operating Record . 
Now sent free. Write for your 
copy. Address—Dodge Truck 
Division, Dept, !9 Chrysler Core 
poration, Detroit, Michigan. 


154-Tom Chassis—136°W.8.—6-cy!.—$505* 
344 -Tom Chassis and Cab— 136° W.B8.—6-cyl. 





*List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to 
change without notice, Special i 
4 ing dual 


equipment, 
wheels on 1}i-ton models, 


extra, Easy terms gladly arranged to fit 
your budget, at low cost, through Commer- 
cial Credit Company. 

PRICED WITH THE LOWEST... 
BUILT TO OUTLAST THEM ALL 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
CHECK AND DOUBLE-CHECK 
Although collection of taxes from the railroads has 
been halted by a court order, retired rail workers 
eligible for pensions are now receiving their old-age 
benefits as authorized under the Railroad Retirement 
Act. Photo snows Guy F. Allen, Chief Disbursing 
Officer of the Treasury, making out the first check 
which went to a railroad man, 73 years old, of 54 
years’ service. 


Issues That Affect 
Course of Business 


N practical terms, the issues affect- 
ing business men to be decided by 
the November election, now are be- 
coming clear. Their determination 
can have a profound effect on the fu- 
ture course of trade and of industry. 


On major policies the line-up appears as follows: 

1. Unemployment Relief. The Democrats will 
favor continued WPA and PWA spending to take 
care of employable persons at prevailing wages, 
with care of unemployable persons left to the indi- 
vidual States. Cost.is approximately $2,500,000,000 
annually for the Federal Government and $500,000,- 
000 for the States. 

The Republicans will favor an end to WPA and 
sharp curtailment of PWA. Relief then would be 
turned back to the States and localities, with the 
Federal Government making grants as it did in 
pre-WPA days. New Jersey is accepted as a pos- 
sible model because of its recent experience in 
purging rolls. The cost: between $1,000,000,000 and 
$1,500,000,000 annually. 


FOR THE AGED AND THE POOR 

2. Social Security. Both sides will be friendly to 
unemployment insurance, but will differ on the 
question of pay roll taxes designed to force States 
to establish systems. 

Chief differences are on the question of old age 
insurance. 

Democrats favor the present Act, which will force 
all workers, except those in agriculture and do- 
mestic service, and all employers, to save for old 
age, with each worker having his own savings ac- 
count and the Government holding the money. 
Cost of this plan will rise to 6 per cent of total 
pay rolls or about two billion dollars annually. 

Republicans favor confining old age assistance to 
those actually destitute. This would involve no 
forced saving by employers and employes to build 
up individual annuities for 30,000,000 American 
workmen. Its cost: initially less than $500,000,000 
a@ year; eventually about as much as the annuity 
system. A tax on all individual and corporation in- 
come over $500 is being suggested. 


QUESTION OF THE TARIFFS 


3. Foreign Trade. Lower tariffs are the objective 
of the present Administration through exercise of 
power to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements. If 
a concession is made to one country, under this 
plan, then it becomes available to all countries with 
which this country has trade treaties. 

The opposition wants to repeal the reciprocal 
trade agreement plan and to give concessions on 
tariffs only to countries that promise concessions 
in return, limiting the effect to the individual coun- 
tries. Some pressure is being applied in favor of a 
plan to exclude all competitive farm imports— 
about $500,000,000 a year—and to handle all for- 
eign trade through a giant Government corpora- 
tion. Candidate Landon is understood to have 
balked at that suggestion. 


TAXES FOR SOCIAL REFORM 


4..Taxes. The Democrats plan to stand on the 
idea of using the taxing power not only to raise 
revenue but to effect a more even distribution of 
national income. 

Republicans intend to argue that Federal spend- 
ing is making it impossible for any tax program to 
bring the Government’s budget into balance. 

But how much could a change of Administration 
actually affect the policies in effect unless the 
change involved control of Congress? 

Blocs in Congress might resist a curtailment of 
spending. The President would have the veto 
power to use to check the spending urge. 

Also the Supreme Court still has to pass on the 
Social Security Act, various plans to regulate busi- 
ness and on new methods of taxation to be tried in 
the next year. Attitude of the White House would 
determine the character of substitute legislation. 


What Election Will Show 


Recovery and Trade Problems 
Hinge on the Result Then 





HE course of American business depends in an 
important degree on the November vote. 
» After election day may come answers to such 
* questions as: 

Has deficit spending caused the present recovery 
move, or is it a retarding factor? 

Will pay roll taxes to support unemployment and 
* old age insurance add sufficiently to production 
costs to cut into consumption? 

What part have high tariffs played in causing 
depression or recovery? 

Widespread attention is being attracted to the 
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TRADE AWAITS NOVEMBER ELECTIONS; 
BRAKES SET FOR ANY POSSIBLE BOOM 





relief situation in New Jersey, where the unem- 
ployed have been turned back to individual locali- 
ties with the State government aiding with limited 
grants of funds. 

Officials in Washington admit that this system is 
proving relatively popular in New Jersey and is en- 
abling that State to make sharp cuts in relief ex- 
penditures. But large sums of money still flow into 
the area through WPA. 


WPA AND THE WAGE MARKET 

What if WPA spending were stopped and all of 
the unemployed were thrown back on the com- 
munities to be cared for out of local revenues aug- 
mented only partially by money out of Wa:hington? 

Would the result be to cut deeply into trade as a 
source of purchasing power dries up? Or would the 
curtailment of Federal bounties lead to more activ- 
ity on the part of private employers who then 
could get labor in a free market? And, if the pres- 
ent WPA prop to wages is removed, would the re- 
sulting scale have the effect of dragging down wage 
scales generally? If so, would lower wages mean 
broader employment in private industry, or would 
they only start a new deflationary cycle? 

Those are the sort of questions wrapped up in 
the New Jersey experiment. 

The New Deal thinks it knows the answer and is 
standing by WPA and its large scale spending. But 
leading New Dealers recognize that business men 
are convinced that real recovery waits on a with- 
drawal of Government wage and purchasing power 
props. 

Which view is correct may be determined after 
election; not before. 


EFFECT OF PAY ROLL TAXES 

There are big present uncertainties growing out 
of pay roll taxes. They start next January at 1 per 
cent to support unemployment insurance and 2 per 
cent to start building the old age insurance fund. 

That means withdrawal of 3 per cent of indus- 
trial pay rolls, rising to 4 per cent the second year, 
and gradually—for both old age insurance and un- 
employment insurance—to 9 per cent. 

At first this money is taken from the stream of 
purchasing power. Later, income and outgo from 
the funds may, it is expected, pretty much balance. 
But pressure would be felt almost immediately to 
take the money out of labor or out of the public 
generally in the form of higher prices. 

If a curtailment of Government spending should 
go along with collection of pay roll taxes the com- 
bination effect—so the Government economists 
think—would be a heavy strain on the present up- 
ward cycle. 

What might happen if the courts upset pay roll 
taxes as they upset processing taxes was suggested 





this past week when the Railroad Retirement Board 
started paying pensions to railroad workers out of 
general Treasury funds after a lower court had 
ruled out the taxes applied to support the rail- 
road pension act. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND TARIFFS 


All of the world is playing the game of foreign 
trade control. Nearly all countries are striving for as 
great a degree of self-sufficiency as possible. 

The United States, through,its reciprocal trade 
agreements, has sought in recent months to reverse 
the trend by cooperating with other countries to 
start lowering world trade barriers. Some progress 
has been reported. 

But, because of pressure from American manu- 
facturers, President Roosevelt not long ago in- 
creased duties on Japanese textiles and German 
industrial products. 

Now the export figures for June show that Ameri- 
can sales of cotton fell below June a year ago, due 
largely to smaller purchases on the part of Japan 
and Germany. The Japanese definitely let it be 
known that they would seek to buy their cotton 
elsewhere, if that was possible. The same is true 
of the Germans. 


—Wide World 
“GOOD—BUT EXPERIMENTAL” 
Was the comment of Montague Norman, Governor 
of the Bank of England, apropos of the new Federal 
Reserve regulations designed to head off dangerous 
credit expansion, shortly «his arrival in New 
York where during the course of a brief vacation he 
planned to confer with George L. Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank. 


For Control of Industry 


Government Moves to That End 
Are More and More Efficient 


TTEMPTS by the Government to control the 
forces that affect business become more and 
more evident. 

If drought strikes, the Federal Treasury tries to 
fill the hole in income made by nature. 

If competition by foreign producers begins to 
pinch, an order from the White House relieves the 
pain. 

If chain store competition gets too strong, a law 
is passed and Government becomes a trade police- 
man. 

If an industry seeks to buck against Govern- 
ment policies, there always are anti-trust laws. 

But that isn’t all. 

Government, through the RFC, the HOLC, and 
the FCA is the world’s biggest banker. As a banker 
its charges for banking service in the way of in- 
terest on money are important to all business men. 


LOWER RFC INTEREST RATES 

Therefore, when the RFC during the past week 
reduced interest on its loans to business borrowers 
from a flat 5 per cent to a graduated scale between 
4 and 5 per cent, to banking borrowers from 4 per 
cent to 3 per cent; from real estate borrowers from 
5 per cent to 4 per cent and from borrowers on 
commodities from 3 per cent to 242 per cent, that 
action was expected to have repercussions. 

Its action foilows action by Congress to set the 
cost of mortgage loans to farmers at 31% per cent. 
City people still pay 5 per cent on HOLC loans. 

Will these moves result in the Government going 
further into the banking business, or will they 
simply serve as stimulation for a policy of gen- 
erally lower interest rates? . 

Officials wish they knew. They are seeking lower 
interest rates for private loans, thinking that 
cheap money might stir up activity. 


Toward Credit Control 


Banks Ordered to Increase 
Reserves by 50 Per Cent 


HEN, too, during the past week, the Federal] Re- 

serve *Board took its first big step into the field 
of credit control. 

The Board of Governors of the Reserve system 
voted to require member banks to increase their 
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THE CONTROL OF CREDIT 
By EDMUND PLATT 
Vice President, Marine Midland Group, 
Inc., New York 


impossible cver a term of years, to undo 
everything that has been done. + 
But if he meant that we could not | 


return to a full gold standard under 


And that, I maintain, 


is unfortunate. 
It is harmfu! to business but it is also 
harmful to the educational 
of the country; for, after ail, as long as 


 issory notes to himself for them... . 

It is difficult to imagine how a greater 
temptation to continually growing Gov- 
ernment extravagance could be created. 
So far from there being any incentive 


leadership 








HE word “control” as applied to credit 

is in large measure deceptive. The 
average layman understands the word 
in a mechanical sense. , . . The loans 
and investments of our thousands of 
banks cannot be controlled in any such 
sense. 

We can influence the extension of 
credit by raising or lowering interest 
rates and there are some means which 

mignt almost be 
called mechanical 
such es raising re- 
eerve requirements 
or on the stock ex- 
change raising mar- 
ginal requirements 
which if courage- 
ously used should 
prove effective to 

some extent. . 
If there were real 
demand for credit 
for business purposes or for commodity 
speculation it is doubtful whether any 
effective means are likely to be used to 
stop it... . If there were a strong de- 
mand it is more than doubtful whether 
the Federal Reserve authorities would be 
any more willing to clamp down the 
brakes than they were in 1928 and 

1929... 

There are, however, theoretically at 
least, what appear to be ample means 
to control a runaway credit situation. 
In the first place, no one can doubt 
that it is theoretically possible—whether 
politically possible or not remains to be 
seen—te balance the budget. Everyone 
knows the tremendously wasteful ex- 
penditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment. ... 

The American dollar is certainly 
greatly undervalued and we could mod- 
erately lower the price of gold without 
any damage to our own economy... . 
No reduction in the price of gold is 
likely to be made, at least within the 
next year, although some statesmen 
seem to think the price too high, or 
that the dollar has been devalued too 
much. 

For instance, Senator Robinson said 
at the Democratic National Convention 
“Almost everyone realizes that there can 
be no return to the gold standard under 
present conditions.” 

If he meant a return to the old gold 
standard (from which we should never 
have departed) ... he is rght. It would 
be difficult indeed, though probably not 








present conditions with the dollar con- 
taining only 13.712 grains of pure gold 
and a mint price of gold at $35 an ounce 
he is talking nonsence. 

We have ‘an enormous stock of re- 
valued gold, nearly eleven billicns of it, 
with a currency circulation of six bil- 
lions. We are on that gold standard 
now for all practical purposes. It only 
remains to make it a little more certain, 
barring further devaluation and making 
our currency definitely redeemable in 
gold, in coin as well as in gold bars. 

At the present time we are on a gold 
standard but for the rich only. The 
small man who wants to get a few gold 
coins, whether for a hedge against in- 
flation or because he prefers to have 
some gold on hand, cannot get it. There 
can be no question whatever, however, 
about our ability to make our currency 
fully redeemable at its present tentative 
valuation at any time. 

It would have no effect on prices ex- 
cept as it would tend to give everybody 
more confidence and stimulate business. 
—(From an address before the Institute 
of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va.) 





A CORPORATION’S DUTY 
By C. M. CHESTER 
President, National Association of Man- 
ufacturers; Chairman General Food 
Corporation. 
(pBvi0us is the need for American 
corporations to apply the same 
professional intelligence to their deal- 
ings with investors that they practice 
in their advertising and sales programs. 
We need to sell ourselves to our share- 
holders as painstakingly as we contrive 
to sell our merchandise. . . . 

What should a shareholders’ statement 
be but a dramatic account of a hard- 
fought contest against overhead, against 
tax drains, competition, economic diffi- 
culties, and production and sales com- 
plications, which the management 
wages on behalf of the spectators, who, 
in this case, happen to be the owners 
as well? Then, as in the _ baseball 
writer’s article, at the end there should 
appear the “box score’—the corpora- 
tion’s financial statement. ... 

Although business has done an un- 
precedented job of relieving misery and 
restoring the country to a better eco- 
nomic standard, some idealists undoubt- 
edly believe that management has no 
social consciousness. 


we operate under our economic system, 
business remains the only vehicle for 
the production of wealth, and the wel- 
fare of our schools and universities is 
largely dependent upon the preservation 
of industrial values out of which must 
come the support of our educational in- 
stitutions. ... 

It is not an easy stewardship, in fact 
it grows increasingly complicated as we 
go forward.... 

On behalf of American industry we 
ask a truce to faultfinding and indjct- 
ment and a new day of tolerance, un- 
derstanding, and mutual helpfulness.— 
(From an address before the Institute of 
Public Affairs, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va.) 





PROBLEM OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 
Chairman, Board of Directors, The 
Chase National Bank, New York. 

1 es enormous reserve contemplated 

by the Federal Social Security Act 

is altogether unnecessary. The basic 

principle of insurance may be variously 

described as the pooling, the sha ing, the 

diffusion, the equalization of risks. This 

end is automatically secured for the citi- 

zens of a country when their central 

government does the insuring for that 

government cannot 

only compel those 

citizens to pay the 

“premiums” regu- 

larly in the form 

of taxes, but it can 

do what a private 

company cannot do; 

it can raise or 

otherwise alter the 

premiums at will. 

But while a coun- 

try can insure its 

citizens individually out of a common 

tax fund, it cannot insure itself as a 

whole against the future. It cannot do 

so, that is, by any mere financial ar- 

rangement. And when the government 

attempts to set up a reserve, that re- 

serve—at least in the form contemplated 

by the Federal Social Security Act—be- 
comes a fictitious one. 

The reason for this is that the reserve 
is to be invested only in the Govern- 
ment’s own securities. . . . It would be 
as if an individual, after he had bought 
up his own promissory notes in the 
hands of others, were to issue new prom- 


to reduce the Government debt under 
such a plan, there would exist a wide- 
spread impression that it was actually 
necessary to increase the public debt 
50 per cent above even its present level 
in order to make certain of having 
enough bonds in which to invest the 
old-age fund. 

Indeed, this is precisely what would 
be necessary if this particular plan were 
to be carried out. Meanwhile, what 
would happen to the moneys the Treas- 
ury got each year in exchange for the 
special 3 per cent bonds? If the money 
were left idle, withdrawn from the 
channels of trade, it would merely re- 
duce the nation’s buying power and 
breed depression. But what is much 
more likely is that future Congresses 
would find all sorts of extravagant ap- 
propriations for it. 

The only solution is to abandon en- 
tirely the whole plan for a reserve fund 
of this sort. Neither Germany, with 
nearly half a century’s experience in 
public old-age pensions, nor Great Brit- 
ain, with ten years’ experience, has ever 
planned or attempted to build up any 
comparable reserve fund... . 

Let us drop the contributory old-age 
pensions based on pay roll taxes and 
taxes on wages for special classes of 
workers, and let us concentrate on the 
system of grants-in-aid to the States 
for the assistance of all the needy aged 
in such a way and on such a scale that 
we shall do this thing adequately in our 
own time and generation to the extent 
that we can afford to do it. 

And let us do it on a eurrent cost 
basis, so that we shall know what it 
costs and shall know whether we can 
afford it. Let us limit the old-age pen- 
sions to cases of need, and raise the 
funds for them by a widely distributed 
tax on all classes of the population, a 
low tax on all incomes, including cor- 
porate incomes, above $500. 

The contributory pension is, on the 
one hand, too inclusive, because it pays 
annuities to people who will not need 
them. On the other hand, it is too ex- 
clusive, because it leaves out nearly half 
of the gainfully employed, and about 
two-thirds of the total adult population. 
The minimum annuities it pays are very 
low and may have to be supp!emented 
by the old-age assistance plan in any 
case—(From an address delivered be- 
fore the Institute of Public Affairs, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.) 





—Underwood & Underwood 
THE PYRAMIDING DROUGHT DAMAGE 
Is studied by Jesse W. Tapp, chairman of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Drought Committee, as he 
examines latest reports from the stricken areas, in 
his office at Washington. 





reserves against deposits by 50 per cent, effective 
on August 15. 

For two years and more banking officials have 
been concerned about “excess reserves” of banks. 
These institutions had more money on hand than 
they knew what to do with. The interested Gov- 
ernment officials figured that some day bankers 
would start lending and once started they would 
use their large excess reserves as the base for an 
unprecedented credit inflation. 

Now, even before there are any important signs 
of that inflation, the Government agency is moving 
to get the situation under control. Business is 
given to understand that while the central bank 
favors easy money it is going to try to prevent any 
runaway expansion in the use of money. 

In other words, the Government is getting set to 
control a boom before it has any boom to control, 
What will start a boom remains anybody’s guess. 
In the past a boom has come when business men 
thought that they saw customers in sufficient quan- 
tity to justify expansion of plant to serve them. 

One more form of control was demonstrated in 
the past week. 


PWA BUILDING PROJECTS 


This demonstration was given when President 
Roosevelt ordered a restudy of a large number of 
PWA building projects. Immediate approval had 
been expected by the Public Works Administration. 

But for the months ahead, Mr. Roosevelt has 
let it be known that he wants to present an im- 
proved budget picture. Drought is causing added 
expenditures in the Northwest and Southeast. To 
offset that addition to outgo, there needs to be cur- 
tailment elsewhere and first signs are that this will 
occur in PWA—which means that many communi- 
ties may be disappointed. 

Actually the Federal financial position for the 
first 15 days of the present month represents a 
sharp contrast with a year ago. 

Today outgo is only about one-half of that in the 
similar period of the previous fiscal year, while in- 
come is somewhat larger, even without processing 
taxes and even before new Federal taxes have taken 
effect. 

Government, in its fiscal policies and its regula- 
tory actions, is found more and more to dominate 
the course of affairs in the nation. 


Business at High Level 


Seasonable Activity Proves 
Surprise to Forecasters 


HE vitality of business at this season of the year 
is a surprise even to the Government’s chart 
watchers and forecasters. 

They had predicted a sharp set-back in the steel 
and automobile industries during July, which would 
be reflected in the index of carloadings and power 
consumption. 

Actually, steel production has held not far from 
the June rate which was the highest in five years. 
Automobile production and automobile sales are 


running at a level which suggests the best year 


since 1929 with a probable production of more than 
4,500,000 cars. 

People are buying automobiles, clothes, furniture, 
travel of all kinds and houses in increasing volume. 


STRIKE THREAT FADES 

Drought is causing some slackening of trade in 
the Northwest and Southeast, but without serious 
effect on the general volume of business being done 
in the country. Farmers in the Winter wheat belt, 
with new wheat to sell, are getting more money for 
their crop than at any time since the Farm Board 
pegged the price. 

Officials explain that one reason for a continued 
high level of steel activity comes from production 
to fill orders of concerns wanting to be protected 
in event of a strike. But the threat of a steel 
strike this year now has faded far into the back- 
ground, owing to the strategy adopted by John L. 
Lewis and his industrial union group. 

In automobiles production is keeping up because 
of the persistent buying of new cars. Companies 
will begin to slow down operation in the next month 
or so to get ready for production of new models. 

If this slow up in automobiles coincides with a 
slowing down in steel activity the seasonal slump 
in the business indexes probably will come in Au- 
gust. Officials are sure that a temporary slump 
will come, but guessed wrong on the date. 


FALL FARM MARKET CLOUDS 


Normally there is a definite upturn in September 
and October as farmers market their crops and be- 
gin spending the money that they receive. 

This year the prospect of a short crop somewhat 
clouds that picture. However, the AAA is getting 
set to rush about $400,000,000 in soil conservation 
checks to the country starting in the early Fall in 
order to help fill the gap left by the drought. That 
money may help to make up for the effect of a 
tapering off in bonus spending and a smaller-than- 
expected spending by farmers in drought districts, 

Big changes hinge on the election outcome in No- 
vember with the main course of business awaiting 
determination of the issues involved in that event. 

OweEN Scott. 
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Commerce Commission against 
giving free rides to any except 
persons specifically exempted from 


’ \ ' h i-pass ling. 
Labor's ‘Zero Hour Sane yee reas. 














INTERNATIONAL Trucks Serve 
OUTSTANDING MOTOR CAR 


@ Behind the scenes in Packard’s sales- of 13,500 to 29,000-lb. maximum carrying 
service activities in New York and Chicago, capacities. The Half-Ton unit is provided 
Packard is served by International Trucks. in 113 and 125-in. wheelbases. Body types 
for all types of loads. Chassis prices start 















































[LABOR ls at the crossroads— FIRST half of this year in the Packard recognition of the quality and soa tae oa 
Brought there by an attempt to ex- steel industry, trade reports the reliable performance in International » OD. ry. 

tend unionization activities in the steel |]| show, was the best six months in Trucks is as fine a recommendation as 2 INTERNATIONAL HARvesTER COMPANY 
i str 5 reds : . truck builder—or a truck user—could desire. (Incorporated) 
industry the destiny of hundreds of the industry since 1930. ‘ ; a 
thousands of workers may be changed xk * The International line serves all hauling 66 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, ML 
by the split it has occasioned in the TOBACCO products now pay requirements up to powerful six-wheelers Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
ranks of organized labor. an annual tax of nearly half a *S) } 

As such it affects the man in the billion dollars, or about one- 
street no less than the steel “puddler seventh of all Federal taxes. 
in Pennsylvania, the oil worker in ‘= 
Texas, the garment trade worker in (G.RASSHOPPER infestations, 


New York, the agricultural worker in 


. according to the Agricultural 
California and scores of other working 8 gricul 


Department, are most serious in 

















groups in every State of the Union. Oklahoma, Iowa, Montana, Mis- 
7 The issue became defined last No- souri, Nebraska, and Wyoming. 
- bog vember when John L. Lewis, president Greatest damage has been done in 
= ss of the United Mine Workers of Amer- Oklahoma. 
memmeeniiiin ‘ ica with the support of seven other xe * 
1. Steel—So-called “Citadel of Open Shop” unions announced the formation of BOOKINGS for the Resettle- 
o- the Committee for Industrial Organi- ment Administration three- 
zation. Their avowed purpose—spread | reel motion picture, “The Plow 
of the industrial union idea. Their That Broke the Plains,” have 
first effort—industrial unionization of ||| been made in 2,000 commercial 
the huge steel industry. Their war |} theater's. The film, which is dis- 
chest—$500,000. | tributed free of charge, shows 
Since that time the CIO has had RA’s theory of what has caused Laide we 
two fires directed against it. First, |]; the growth of dust storms. PACKARD Motor (AR Company OF NEW YORK 
the steel employers. Second, the riva! : 2 @ ia a 4 rede rd ais iti % 
craft unions of the A. F. of L. NINETY-EIGHT airways 50 oF Ce . 
The steel employers’ stand has been ~ miles wide have been desig- , >, 
definitely stated by the American Iron {{/| nated by Secretary of Commerce 
& Steel Institute. It declared: “The ||| Roper as civil airways to be de- 
objective of the campaign is the ||| veloped as “arterial” airways. 
‘closed shop’, which prohibits the em- ||| * ¢ 2 
ployment of anyone not a union mem- NEw clues to the Mound 
ber. The steel industry will oppose any |} | Builders, the race which left 
attempt to compel its employes to join |]| great earthen mounds in various 
a union or to pay tribute for the right |]| sections of the United States, 
to vote.” | have been received by the Smith- 
The A. F. of L., through its president, |}| Soman Institution. 
William Green, declared: “The sum —_ 




















total achieved by the CIO thus far is 
nothing except division, discord and 
confusion within the ranks of or- 
ganized labor.” 


STRUGGLE FOR POWER 


Strenuous attempts have been made 
by the A. F. of L. to dissolve the in- 
surgent CIO. So fat all attempts have 
failed. The high point was reached 
last week when the unions affiliated 
with the CIO were summoned to a 
formal trial August 3. 

A note of conciliation may be struck 
at that time. 

But there is this to be kept in 
mind— 

Essentially the issue is a struggle for 
power between two rival labor groups. 
Lewis, a “pit college” graduate, has 
been able to weld all workers in the 
coal industry into one big union. The 
CIO started with a membership of 
1,000,000—just about one-third of 
the total A. F. of L. membership. 

The eight original CIO unions are: 
The United Mine Workers of America; 
the International Typographical 
Union; the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America; the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union; the 
United Textile Workers of America; 
the Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery 
Workers of America; the Cap and 
Millinery Department of the United 
Hatters and Millinery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union; the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers. Four recent additions to the in- 
surgents are: the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Steel and Tin Workers; 
the United Auto Workers; the United 
Rubber Workers and the Flat Glass 
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ay 7 Workers. 
4. “Ace Conciliator” for Federal Government An imposing group. An “alarming” 





- situation, in the words of Mr. Green. 
¥ And official Washington has been 
keen to sense the importance of the 
conflict. In constant touch with de- 
velopments has been Edward A. Mc- 
Grady. Assistant Secretary of Labor 
and “ace” conciliator of the Labor THE 

Department. Secretary of Labor \ fe] fe) fc) 3 THE 


Frances Perkins has already stated \\ WASHINGTON a SPORTSMAN 


that, “The problem is a tremendous- 
Ride the finest fleet of air-conditioned 


ly complicated one. The differences 

are not clear cut. It may take 10 or 
trains in the world and enjoy better 
transportation between East and West 






20 or 30 years to rationalize by ex- 
perience the craft-industrial union 
problem.” 


THE PRESSING PROBLEMS 
But there are problems in the im- 
mediate future which press for at- 





tention. 
ve B —— ; ; ; Will the CIO appear at the “heresy” 
5. Collective argaining—Is This the Way? trial ordered by the A. F, of L.? In- The ticket agent of any railroad can route you 
ps dications are that it will not. 





on Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 
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In that event will the A. F. of L. 
outlaw one-third of its membership? 
A dramatic question and, if decided 
upon, the zero hour for a bitter strug- 
gle. 

What are the Administration’s 
views? In view of possible political 
repercussions in a campaign year, ef- 
forts will probably be made to head 
off the looming split in labor ranks. 

But whatever the outcome, the fu- 
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ture working conditions of millions of 

| American workers hang in the bal- Visit the Chesapeake i H E S A p E K E rd () H I O 
ance. For them the issue is not only |]| and Ohio’ miniature a 
one of industrial vs. craft unions, it |]! model railroad, the larg- ¥ 

is also one of bread and butter, of on Se Se Gam, a6 Se Ahlél 








Steel Pier, Atlantic City 


weaker or stronger organization, of —during July, August Ongiral Predecessor Company Founded 


better or worse wages, of longer or and September. 


ty George Washinglon a 1785 
shorter working hours. 


Labor is at the crossroads. “A-L-L A-B-G-A-R-D The George Washingion!” ST. LOUIS-Union Station: CHICAGO-12th Street Central Station: INDIANAPOLIS-Union Station: LOUISVI - 
Derek Fox. Central Station: CINCINNATI-Union Terminal: WASHINGTON-Union Station: PHILADELPHIA-Pennsylvania R. R. Stations: NEW YORK-Pennsylvania Stati@h. 
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EXAMINATION INTERLUDE 
Thurman Arnold, Yale Law School professor, who 
is acting in the capacity of trial examiner for the 
SEC in proceedings against White, Weld & Co., 
charged with alleged manipulation of stock prices. 





‘Big. Corporations: 
Who Owns Them 


WHO owns the business corpora- 

tions of America? A complete 
answer to that question may never 
be had, but a summary of stock- 
holdings in companies, whose stocks 
are listed on national exchanges, 
made public last week by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, 
gives a partial answer. 


Although the Statistics of Income for 1934, re- 
cently issued by the Treasury Department, lists 
more than 500,000 corporations in the United States, 
an overwhelming majority of these are extremely 
small concerns. SEC’s list of 1,755, including all 
companies listed on the exchanges, leaves out of 
consideration very few corporations of major im- 
portance. 


ONLY 1,286 ON BIG BOARD 

An indication of the scope of the list is seen in 
the fact that only 1,286 companies have securities 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Thus 
SEC’s report presents a fairly representative cross 
section of the whole corporate picture. 

The compilation, in the form of a “base book,” 
lists the holdings of officers and directors in the 
stocks of their companies and also of principal 
stockholders who are not officials. All holdings 
given are as of Dec. 31, 1935. 

An examination of individual reports from 15,277 
stockholders made by SEC researchers casts some 
light on who owns our corporations. The 408,- 
000,000 shares which were reported held directly by 
the reporting persons represented about 20 per 
cent of the outstanding equity shares of the 1,755 
companies. 


CORPORATION OWNERS 

Here are some of the points made by the SEC 
Statisticians: 

By far the largest proportion of the shares were 
hel& by corporate principal stockholders, 68 per 
cent. As defined by SEC a “corporate principal 
stockholder” is a corporation holding 10 per cent 
or more of an equity security of another corpora- 
tion. In this classification there were 933 security 
positions reported, with total holdings of 278,700,- 
000 shares and average holdings of about 300,000 
shares per position. 

Included in the total reported by this group were: 
seven foundations holding 1,907,000 shares; 16 banks 
and insurance companies holding 3,429,000 shares; 
and 21,274,000 shares were held by 18 management 
investment trusts, of which 19,222,000 represented 
shares in other trusts. 

The remaining 253,000 shares owned by corporate 
stockholders represented for the most part the 
equity of parent companies in subsidiaries and af- 
filiates. 

Only about 21 per cent of the total direct hold- 
ings were reported by officers and directors who 
were not at the same time principal stockholders 
in their companies. The average holding per se- 
curity position was about 3,900 shares. 

Officers and directors who were at the same time 
principal security holders numbered 344, and their 
average holdings approximated 175,000 shares. 

Principal stockholders, those owning’ more than 
10 per cent of any one type of a company’s equity 
issues and not officials of the companies, numbered 
463 and held 17,200,000 shares. Average per position 
reported by this class was about 37,000 shares. 


INTERCORPORATE OWNERSHIP 


Data in connection with the corporate participa- 
tion in security holdings gives an idea of the inter- 
corporate ownership that exists among the 1,755 
companies, SEC points out. In the aggregate, ap- 
proximately 14 per cent of the total outstanding 
Shares were held by other corporations. At the 
Same time, the reports indicated, only a little over 
6 per cent was owned by individual officers, direc- 
tors and principal stockholders. The remainder 
was scattered in the hands of the investing public. 

Individual industries had different stories to tell 
in regard to the distribution of total reported stock- 
holdings among corporate principal stockholders. 
In contrast with an average of 68 per cent of total 
holdings reported by corporate principal stock- 
holders, public utility companies reported over 95 
per cent of direct holdings were owned by such 
holders. 

Railroads, management investment trusts, and 
mineral oil refining companies revealed similar high 
percentages, while the proportion was lowest in de- 
partment stores, mail order houses, chain stores 
and industrial machinery companies. 

The SEC is authorized by Section 16 of the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934 to require that of- 
ficials and principal stockholders of listed corpo- 
rations report their holdings. Further, it can and 
does request reports on monthly changes in hold- 
‘ings. The volume released last week, containing 
194 pages, shows what the status of ownership was 
at the close of last year. 
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REGULATING COMMODITY EXCHANGES: 
NEW BOARD WILL OPERATE 


HOW THE 





LTHOUGH hampered by lack of 
funds, the recently created Com- 
modity Exchange Commission is pre- 
paring to take control of the major 
commodity exchanges of the nation 
in September. The commission rep- 
resents a change of name from the 
Grain Futures Administration, and 
was formed by the new Commodity 
Exchange Act which amended the 
Grain Futures Act of 1922. 


Since the Jones bill, embodying the changes in 
the original act, became law so late in the last 
session of Congress it was not possible to provide 
appropriations for its enforcement. Until Congress 
meets in January, it has been indicated, CEC will 
proceed as far as possible on funds set aside to 
enforce the Grain Futures Act. 

In addition to changing the name of the admin- 
istrative body, the new act broadened the scope 
of its activities materially. Besides grains, which 
the Grain Futures Administration regulated, these 
commodities have been added: Cotton, rice, mill- 
feeds, butter, eggs and Irish potatoes. The com- 
mission members are the Secretaries of Agriculture 
and of Commerce and the Attorney General. 

It is estimated that on the basis of dollar value, 
70 per cent of the “commodity futures” business 
in the country is carried on in grains, and between 
20 and 25 per cent in cotton. Thus, with the ad- 
dition of rice, millfeeds, butter, eggs and Irish po- 
tatoes, the new regulatory body will supervise trans- 
actions in at least 95 per cent, on a value basis, 
of the commodity futures trading. 


WHAT AN EXCHANGE MUST SHOW 


Because of the wider powers of the commission, 
four new exchanges will be brought under its juris- 
diction. It already exercises supervision over fif- 
teen contract markets. The four newcomers are 
New Orleans Cotton, New York Cotton, New York 
Merchantile and Chicago Merchantile exchanges. 
Some three or four of the markets now controlled 
are inactive. 

An exchange must apply to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to be designated as a contract market for 
the particular commodity in which its members 
deal. To be so designated a board of trade must 
meet the following conditions: 

1—It must be located at a terminal market where 
cash commodities of the kind specified in the con- 
tracts of sale of commodities for future delivery 
are sold in sufficient volumes and under such con- 
ditions as to reflect fairly the general values and 
the differences in value between various grades. 

2.—It must provide official inspection service ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

3.—It must provide reports revealing details and 
terms of all transactions entered into by the board 
or members, 

4.—It must prevent dissemination by members of 
false or misleading reports concerning crop or mar- 
ket conditions that may affect the price of any 
commodity in interstate commerce. 

5.—It must provide for the prevention of manipu- 
lation of prices and the cornering of any commodi- 
ties by dealers and operators. 

6.—It must not exclude cooperative associations 
of adequate financial responsibility from its mem- 
bership. 


LAW IN EFFECT SEPT. 13 


Before September 13, when the law takes effect, 
these markets must file their respective data and be 
designated contract markets. Further, before that 
date the commission men and floor brokers must be 
registered with CEC. In this latter group it is es- 
timated 2,000 commission merchants and 1,000 floor 
brokers will register. 

This detailed work will absorb a great deal of the 
Commission’s time between now and the effective 
date. Consequently a slowing up of its activities 
under the Grain Futures Act has been found to 
be imperative, since employment of the new per- 
sonnel will have to wait until Congress ear-marks 
additional moneys for the commission. 

The Civil Service Commission has been asked to 
hold examinations for positions in the new agency 
so that no time will be lost in settting the force to 
work as soon as funds are received. On this phase 
of the financial situation, Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, chief 
of the administration, said: 

“While I regret the lack of funds for the new 
work and cannot clearly see how we are going to 
manage even with a skeleton organization until 
Congress convenes in January, I also experience a 
sense of relief in knowing that we shall have more 
time for the careful selection of a competent and 
trustworthy personnel.” 

Current appropriations to the administration run 
slightly under $200,000 and there is a staff, includ- 
ing Washington and field offices, of about 70 per- 
sons. 

CEC officials will not estimate the number of new 
employes necessary to carry out the terms of the 
Act as amended, nor will they estimate the new 
appropriations needed. The latter figures will be 
revealed in the budget for 1938 now in preparation. 


FIVE REGIONAL OFFICES 


There are five regional offices of CEC in Chicago, 
Kanses City, Minneapolis, Seattle and New York. 
The largest is in Chicago, although the New York 
Staff will be considerably enlarged because of the 
new control over that city’s cotton exchange and 
because a great deal of the business done on other 
markets originates in New York. 

Forms for registration of commission men and 
floor brokers are being prepared. And on July 27, 





public hearings incident to the promulgation of # tures Act in 1922 at which time the trade ignored 


general rules and regulations under the Act will be- 
gin in Chicago under the direction of J. M. Mehl, as- 
sistant chief of CEC. 

Purpose of these hearings will be to give the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture a slant on the trade views and 
to afford exchange officials and members a chance 
to voice their opinion on various matters that may 
be ruled upon by the commission. 


THE PROPOSED REGULATIONS 


Briefly, these regulations will: 

1.—Limit the amount of trading in futures con- 
tracts and the size of contracts that may be entered 
into by any one broker or futures commission mer- 
chant. 

2.—Limit the amount of price fluctuation that 
may occur in any one day’s trading. 

3.—Set up trading rules and fair trade practices 
for the exchanges. At the same time legitimate 
hedging operations are excluded from the restric- 
tions imposed on other types of trading. 

Protection of customers’ margins deposited with 
futures commission merchants will be one of the 
new duties of the commission. These regulations 
will thus be in contrast with the margin require- 
ments of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 which 





COMMODITY EXCHANGE 
REGULATOR 


As Chief Administrator of the new Commodity Ex- 

change Commission, successor to the Agriculture De- 

partment’s Grain Futures Administration, Dr. J. W. 

T. Duvel will have regulatory powers against specu- 

lators in many kinds of commodities, ranging from 
wheat to Irish potatoes. 





are not so much for the protection of stock pur- 
chasers’ funds as a check on the excessive use of 
credit in the stock market. They will prohibit 
the use of margins to extend credit or margin on 
the trades of any person other than the customer 
for whom the margins were deposited. 


BUCKET SHOPS OUTLAWED 


Wash sales, cross trades, accommodation trades 
and all other fictitious transactions on commodity 
futures exchanges are prohibited as are fraudulent 
practices, false reports and the bucketing of orders. 
Bucket shops handling orders for commodiy fu- 
tures are expressly outlawed in the Act. 


When administration of the Act gets into full 
swing, CEC will receive a mass of information pre- 
viously looked upon as secrets of the trade. In 
this connection, officials have pointed out that 
since enactment of the statute, they have received 
the utmost cooperation from exchanges and the 
trade in general, although passage of Jones bill 
met strenuous opposition from the business men 
involved. This situation differs, the officials ex- 
plained, from the reception given to the Grain Fu- 





the Act for a long period. 


DATA THAT WILL BE DEMANDED 

Data required by CEC will be somewhat similar 
to that demanded by SEC and the Federal Reserve 
Board in connection with regulation of the security 
markets. A digest prepared by Mr. Mehl, and rep- 
resenting his views only, states that applicants for 
registration “must give and continue to give such 
information and facts as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may deem necessary concerning the business in 
which the applicant is or will be engaged.” 

Although it is not known as yet what information 
will be requested, it has been indicated that all the 
data will be kept confidential. 

Books and records of the exchanges will be open 
to the commission and to the Department of Justice 
for the first time, and this means also the minutes 
of the governing boards, all committees and sub- 
Sidiaries of contract markets. Previously, whenever 
the Grain Futures Administration obtained such 
records, which was seldom, it was a matter of cour- 
tesy on the part of the exchanges. 

Another set of data to be gathered for the first 

time are those dealing with reports from exchange 
members and non-members on their individual 
trading, if their transactions exceed a limitation set 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
“One group of exchange members might protest 
any reporting which seemed unnecessarily burden- 
some. They would be the firms who are also mem- 
bers of stock exchanges and whose reports to SEC 
and the Federal Reserve have already heavily taxed 
their clerical forces. 


Court Record of SEC 


Since 1934, Commission Has 
Been Involved in 123 Proceedings 





An official summary of the commission’s status in 
the courts of June 30, the end of its second fiscal 
year, shows that from Sept. 1, 1934, to June 30, 1936, 
SEC has been involved in 123 court proceedings un- 
der the Securities Act of 1933 and Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934. 

These cases are classified as follows: four suits to 
enjoin the commission, all pending; 22 petitions 
for review of SEC orders, of which 21 are pending 
and one is completed; one suit against a trial ex- 
aminer ended by stipulation; 20 cases in which SEC 
appeared as friend of the court, all pending; 12 suits 
to enforce subpoenas of which one was dismissed 
“without prejudice,” one denied by Supreme Court, 
one application withdrawn, orders issued against 5 
others, 2 of which are being appealed, one dismissed 
and three pending; and 66 injunctive suits brought 
by SEC, of which 34 were successfully completed, 5 
dismissed, one abandoned, and 25 pending as to one 
or more respondents. 

A total of 329 firms and individuals were named 
in the above 66 injunctive suits. To date these cases 
have progressed so that the respondents have been 
affected as follows: 

Sixteen suits abandoned, 18 suits dismissed, 62 
named in bills of complaint but not yet enjoined, 
58 temporarily enjoined from acts and practices 
complained of, 33 have stipulated to discontinue 
acts complained of, and 142 have been permanently 
enjoined. Injunctive proceedings have been au- 
thorized but not yet taken in 14 cases. 

During the period ended June 30, SEC has been 
involved in 50 court proceedings under the Public 
Utility Act of 1935 as follows: As friend of the 
court in one case, an opinion on which was handed 
down in February; ordered to show cause why en- 
forcement of act should not be enjoined in two 
cases, both pending; named in 45 bills of com- 
plaint, one dismissed and final decree in three 
others, 41 pending; named in petition for instruc- 
tions in one bankruptcy case, pending; and one 
injunctive suit brought by SEC, pending. 





Heads the Research Division of the SEC 


N two weeks the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission begins its public examination of Ameri- 
ca’s investment trusts. Directing that study will be 
Dr. Paul P. Gourrich, director of the research di- 
vision of SEC. 

For the greater part of his career Dr. Gourrich 
has been ‘interested in the statistics of security 
trading, investment banking and allied fields. 
For 22 years prior to the creation of SEC he had 
worked, he states, in “the Wall Streets of the 
World.” 

This means, he amplified, that he has had op- 
portunity to study at first hand the financial 
practices in London and Paris and other world fi- 
nancial centers. When he came to the SEC, Dr. 
Gourrich resigned as the chief economist of the 
New York investment banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., which position he had held for a number 
of years. 

He prefers not to be known as an economist in 
the sense in which that term is often used. He 
would rather be known as a practical man, one 
who has “been through the mill” and one who has 
been in the thick of Wall Street. He has not 
merely chartered trends in a statistician’s office, 
but has also spent a great deal of his time advis- 
ing thé houses with which he was connected on 
the actual sale and purchase of securities. 

Dr. Gourrich is of the opinion that the discovery 
of trends and the drawing of conclusions from those 
trends represents the only true basis for financial 
operations and at the same time forms a basis for 
an intelligent regulation of those operations. 

Dr. Gourrich has been on SEC’s staff since the 
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formation of the agency in 1934. During those 
two years he participated in many studies which 
the agency has made. He had much to do with the 
reports to Congress on unlisted trading, segrega- 
tion of broker and dealer functions, and also super- 
vised the compilation of figures on the registration 
of new security issues and the trading volume on 
national security exchanges. 
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CREDIT INFLATION BRAKE 
To head off “a possible injurious credit expansion,” 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, of which Marriner S. Eccles is Chairman, orders 
a 50 per cent increase in the required reserves of 
member banks. 


The Teeth of SEC Act: 
Stock Racket Nipped 


“BIG BUSINESS” in the security swindling racket 

comes to an end, John J. Burns, general coun- 
sel of SEC declares, as he announces that SEC, 
the Department of Justice and the postal authori- 
ties have broken a ring that, he charged, had 
robbed investors of at least $10,000,000 in the last 
three years. 

Mr. Burns announced, that indictments had been 
secured against five corporations and a number of 
individuals before a Federal grand jury at Gaines- 
ville, Ga. The ring had been running, Mr. Burns 
stated, a “sell-and-switch game” in eight States. 

“This is by far the largest swindling case we have 
ever handled,” he announced, adding that “as far 
as we know this is curtains for the ‘big business 
swindler,’ although some little ones are still op- 
erating.” 


HOW THE METHOD WORKED 


The operating methods of the swindles described 
by SEC prosecuting officials, were: 

“Credulous persons were sold quantities of stock 
that had been raised on stock exchanges to at 
least twice normal levels. These shares were sold 
on a 50 per cent partial payment plan through 
shrewd appeals on human gullibility and avarice by 
telephone salesmen, ‘dynamiters’ and ‘loaders,’ all 
expert in getting people to buy more stock than 
they could afford on extravagant promises of fabu- 
lous gains. These buyers were worked into a posi- 
tion where all their resources were deposited. 

“When all possible stock had been sold the con- 
spirators deflated the market price to normal levels 
and demanded payment of the balance remaining 
due, knowing that it could not be forthcoming. 
When it was not the accounts were closed and the 
conspirators were able to appropriate the deposits. 

“The conspirators did not buy the stock ordered, 
but ‘bucketed’ the orders, i.e. pretended to buy and 
made their profit on the declining price. The 
scheme varied with the customer, but in the main 
the elements were the same. The conspirators op- 
erated under different names through different 
corporations in different states that closely con- 
cealed the relationship, so that their employes and 
agents could escape detection.” 


STATE COMMISSIONS HELPLESS 


The stocks used in the cases for which indict- 
ments have been returned were the National Service 
Companies and Stutz Motor shares. An appeal was 
made, SEC charges, to buy “low-priced” stocks 
which had a subtle suggestion that simply because 
the stocks were low-priced, they were due to go 
much higher. 

Mr. Burns pointed out that State security com- 
missions were “quite helpless” in catching the op- 
erators. When officials of one state asked the 
branch of the ring operating within its borders for 
an accounting, an urgent call, SEC charges, would 
go out to branches in other states for funds and 
stocks to cover up deficiencies in the local office, 
Not until Federal investigators stepped into the pic- 
ture, SEC claims, could a stop be put to this prac- 
tice. 








New Issues Registered 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission ane 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 

WISCONSIN MICHIGAN POWER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
$10,500,000 of first mortgage bonds, 3% per cent series, 
due 1961, proceeds of which together with treasury 
funds, are to be applied to redemption of $5,000,000 
principal amount of the company’s 5s of 1957 and $5,- 
000,000 principal amount of 4's of 1961. Names of 
underwriters will be supplied in subsequent amend- 
ments. 

MOTHERLODE DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, At- 
lanta, Ga., 88,000 shares of Class A common stock of 
$1 par value. No underwriter is named in statement, 

STEARMAN-HAMMOND AIRCRAFT CORP., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., 280,000 shares of $1.25 par value common 
capital stock, of which 200,000 shares are to be offered 
publicly at par, and 80,000 shares issued to Hammond 
Aircraft Corp. and Lloy2 Stearman. Net proceeds from 
sale of stock will be used to complete an airplane 
factory, to operate the factory and for working capi- 
tal. Richard P. Gross & Co., San Francisco, is the 
principal underwriter. 

NORTH BANGOR SLATE COMPANY, Bangor, Penn., 
$125,000 of first mortgage six-year 6 per cent bonds, 
Net proceeds from sale of bonds to be applied to the 
purchase of two slate companies. Butcher & Sherrerd, 
Philadelphia, is the principal underwriter. 

THE PETERSEN ENGINE CO., Brooklyn; N. Y., 200.000 
shares of $1 par value common stock to be offered at 
$2 a share. Net proceeds to be used to accquire a 
machine shop and equipment, to purchase raw ma- 
terials and supplies, and for labor and salaries. E, 
J. Wiley, New York City, is the princicpal under- 
writer. 

SAN ANTONIO MILAM BUILDING, INC., San Antonio, 
Texas, voting trust certificates for 2,187 shares of no par 
value cominon stock. Voting trustees are W. C. Collins, 
Claude T. Porter, and Jesse S. Skinner, all of St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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BY raising the reserve require- 

ments for member banks by 
50 per cent, effective August 15, 
the Federal Reserve Board last 
week sought to forestall any un- 
due credit expansion. 


This is the first time since Con- 
gress gave the Board power to in- 
crease reserves that it has taken 
such action. The Banking Act of 
1935 empowered the Board to raise 
the requirements by not more than 
100 per cent of what they were at 
the time the act was passed. 

Excess reserves are the funds 
held by member banks on deposit 
with the Federal Reserve Banks over 
the amounts required by law. Every 
dollar of excess reserves forms the 
basis of a potential credit expansion 
of several times its face value. 


When the impending increases 
take effect next month, officials 
estimate that the excess reserves 


will total approximately $3,500,000,- 
000, and that the boost in required 
reserves will drop this total to about 
$1,900,000,000. 


CAUSED BY FOREIGN GOLD 

How did these excess reserves 
reach such huge totals? 

In its announcement of the in- 
creases in requirements, the Board 
declared that the excesses have “re- 


laneres Board Uses New Control Over Bank Funds to Check 


Inflationary Tendencies 


sulted almost entirely from the in- 
flow of gold from abroad and not 
from the System’s policy of encour- 
aging full recovery through the cre- 
ation and maintenance of easy 
money conditions.” 

After the Board’s statement was 
made, bankers and commentators 


pointed out that the rush of gold to 
these shores resulted from the de- 
valued United States dollar, origi- 
nally devised to raise prices. 

The increase in required reserves 
sets aside, or “sterilizes,” the funds 
floating here from France and other 
countries in the form of gold ship- 
ments due to fears of revolution and 
monetary manipulation. The Board 
feels that the increase will offset the 
disturbing influences on our mar- 
kets from franc devaluation or other 
developments which might cause a 
return flow of funds here. 

The action is not to be regarded 
as the first step away from the pres- 
ent “easy money” policy, since the 
Board declared that it would con- 
tinue such a policy with “an ade- 
quate supply of funds at favorable 
rates for capital purposes.” 
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At the same time no effect on in- 
terest rates is expected by the Board, 
because “the excess reserves will 
amount to $1,900,000,000 after the 
increase, which amount is larger 
than any recorded prior to the re- 
cent large gold imports.” 


OFFICIAL EXPLANATION 

This is how the Board tells the 
story: 

“Total reserve deposits of mem- 
ber banks at the present time are 
$5,900,000,000, of which $2,900,000,- 
000 are required reserves and $3,- 
000,000,000 excess reserves. Accord- 
ing to present indications it is esti- 
mated that total reserves are likely 
to increase by as much as $400,000,- 
000 before the increase in reserve 
requirements goes into effect on Au- 
gust 15, bringing the estimated total 
of reserves at that time to approxi- 
mately $6,300,000,000. 

“By the present action required re- 
serves will be increased by $1,450,- 
000,000 or from $2,900,000,000 to $4,- 
350,000,000. This will leave excess 
reserves of approximately $1,900,- 
000,000. Therefore, even after the 
increase in reserve requirements has 
gone into effect, member banks will 
still have a larger volume of excess 
reserves than at any time prior to 
the recent large gold imports. 

“Present excess reserves of ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000 are likely 
to increase to a new peak of nearly 
three and a half billions by the time 
the increase in reserve requirements 
become effective because of an ex- 
pected reduction in Treasury bal- 
ances and decrease in money in cir- 
culation, which at the present time 
is exceptionally high owing to the 
large disbursement in connection 
with the cashing of veterans’ serv- 
ice bonds. 

“The portion of existing reserves 
which will be absorbed by the 
Board’s action, if permitted to be- 
come the basis of a tenfold or even 
larger expansion of bank credit, 
would create an injurious credit ex- 
pansion. It is for this reason that 
the Board decided to lock up this 
part of the present volume of mem- 
ber bank reserves as a measure of 
prevention on the one hand and of 
further encouragement to sound 
business recovery and confidence in 
the long-term investment market on 
the other hand.” 


WHY ACTION CAME NOW 
Why did the Board decide to use 








its power to increase required re- 
serves at this particular time? Back 
in December, when pressure was put 
on the Board for similar action, it 
announced that although the prob- 
lem was one requiring “unremitting 
study,” it had been decided to make 
no change, in apprehension that re- 
covery might be checked. 

But last week the Board found 
that “the present is an opportune 
time for the adoption of such a 
measure.” 

Its reason for taking the step, the 


Plea For Dirigibles: 
Federal Aid Is Sought 








[Continued from Page 11.] 
the following points, in the opinion 
of the committee: 

1. Negotiation of a reciprocal 
agreement with foreign powers. 

2. Construction of Atlantic Coast 
commercial operating facilities for 
trans-oceanic airships. 

3. Construction of two large rigid 
airships suitable for trans-oceanic 
operations to alternate with two 
foreign airships in giving regular 
services. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 

A program of immediate action 
that would start the policy along 
the basic lines suggested was rec- 
ommended by the Commttee as fol- 
lows: 

1. That the national policy be to 
undertake further construction and 
operation of rigid airships in com- 
mercial and naval service; 

2. That the Navy Department con- 
tinue as the service department 
charged with the development of 
military airships; 

3. That the Department of Com- 
merce, now charged with Shipping 
and Air Commerce, be charged with 
execution of commercial phases of 
the policy; 

4. That these agencies, with other 
governmental agencies concerned, 
cooperate for the presentation to 
the next Congress of requests for 
such legislation and appropriations 
as may be required; 

5. That pending the Navy’s ac- 
quisition of a modern training air- 
ship, the “Los Angeles” be flown and 
training of Naval and commercial 
personnel resumed. 

As soon as enabling legislation and 
adequate private and Federal funds 
are obtained the following construc- 
tion program should be started, ac- 
cording to the Committee: An East 
Coast terminal; the first airship to 
alternate with foreign service; a 
moderate-sized Navy rigid airship 


* for training purposes; and a smaller 


experimental Navy airship. 


| 








| first of its kind in history? 


Says the Board: 

“While there is now no excessive 
credit expansion, since the excess 
reserves have not been utilized, later 
action when some member banks 
may have expanded their loans and 
investments and utilized their excess 
reserves might involve the risk of 
bringing about a severe liquidation 
and of starting a deflationary cycle. 
It is far better to sterilize a part of 
these superfluous reserves while 
they are still unused than to permit 
a credit structure to be erected upon 
them and then to withdraw the 
foundation of the structure.” 

The Board expressly stated that 
no additional adjustment in reserve 
requirements is contemplated in the 
near future, unless new large in- 
creases in reserves take place 
through “gold imports or otherwise.” 


METHODS OF CREDIT CONTROL 
In the meantime, it was an- 
nounced, any necessary adjustment 
in the reserves will be accomplished 
through the other two methods of 
credit control which the Board can 
exercise, through discount policy and 


| open-market operations. 


These two mechanisms work as 
follows: 

When member banks lend heavily 
and create deposits in the same 
amount, they borrow from their dis- 
trict Reserve banks to keep their re- 
serves up to the legal limit. The 
Reserve banks, by raising or lower- 
ing their rediscount rates, or the 
charge for loans, either encourage 


or discourage the borrowing of their 


funds. 


- FORESTALLING A RUNAWAY CREDIT EXPANSION 


—_ 





Open-market operations occur 
when the banks buy or sell their 
Government securities in large 
amounts to the open market dealers. 
A program of open market pur- 
chases on the part of the System 
stimulates lending, and substantial 
selling would tend to check the sup- 
ply of available bank credit. 

“By the present action excess re- 
serves will be reduced to within the 
amount that could be absorbed 
through open-market operations,” 
the Board feels, “should such action 
become desirable. Conversely, 
should conditions develop requiring 
expansion of reserves, they could be 
increased through open-market 
operations.” 

Since the System’s open-market 
portfolio consists of $2,430,000,000 of 
United States Government securi- 
ties, the lowering of excess reserves 
to $1,900,000,000 brings the excesses 
within control of the portfolio. 

In the July issue of the “Federal 
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Life Insurance gives cer- 
tainty to your financial 
future. Are you making 


it work for you? 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, Massacnuserts 
JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me information 
about life insurance. 
Name ° 
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| Treasury fiscal operations. 





Reserve Bulletin,” credit is given to 
Treasury operations for minimiz- 
ing the threat of a broad credit ex- 
pansion. “Member bank reserve 
balances,” says the bulletin, “which 
increased in May and the first half 


serves declined from a total of 
nearly $3,000,000,000 on June 10 to 
about $2,000,000,000 on June 16, the 
smallest amount for over a year. 
| By the end of the month they had 
again risen to about $2,700,000,000.” 
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QrmeRcAL Jxvestuent [Rust 
CORPORATION 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION OF ALL 


52% Convertible Debentures (due February 1, 1949) 
on September 1, 1936. 


To holders of 5'4% Convertible Debentures of Commercial In- 
vestment Trust Corporation, issued under ean Indenture, dated 
as of February 1, 1929, between Commercial Investment Trust 
Corporation and The Chase National Bank of the City of New 


York, as Trustee. 
Noes is hereby given that, in accordance with Article Second 
of the above mentioned Indenture, Commercial Investment 
Trust Corporation has elected toand will redeem, on September 1, 1936, 
epee pm oe % Convertible Debentures, due February 
1, 1949, by paying in cash fer each of said Debentures a sum equal 
to 110% of the principal amount thereof, together with interest 
accrued on such principal amount to the date of redemption. Pay- 
ment for said Debentures will be made at the principal office of 
Dillon, Read & Co., Paying Agent, 28 Nassau Street, Borough of 
Manhattan, New York, N. Y., upon presentation and surrender 
thereof on or after the redemption date, with all interest coupons 
attached maturing after said redemption date. On and from said 
redemption date, the interest on said Debentures will cease to 
accrue. Interest due August 1, 1936 on said Debentures will be paid 
in the ordinary manner, on surrender of the coupon for such interest. 














Debentures registered as to principal must be accompanied by 
roper instruments of assignment and transfer duly executed in 
lank. 


By Order of the Board of Directors. S. B. ECKER, Secretary 











Commercial Investment 
Dated: July 14, 1936. Trust Corporation 
= — —_— ay 











New Issue 





This announcement appears as a matter of recerd only and is under ne circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 
securities for sale, or as.an offer to buy, or asa solicitation of an offer te buy, any of such securities. The offering is made only by 
the prospectus, dated July 14, 1936; the prospectus does not constitute an offering by any Principal Underwriter in any etale 


in which such Principal Underwriter is not qualified te act as a dealer or broker. 


July 14, 1936 


$35,000,000 


Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 
312% Debentures, due July 1, 1951 





Price 10142.% 


plus accrued interest from July 1, 1936 to date of delivery 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


Copies of the prospectus may be oblained from any ef the undersigned. The names of the several Principal U/nder- 
writers (as defined in the Federal Securities Act of 1933 as amended) in respect of the securities to which the 
prospectus relates, and the amounts which they severally have underwritlen, subject te the conditions specified 
in the Underwriting Agreement, are sel forth in the prospectus. Among such Principal Underwriters are: 


Lehman Brothers 


Lazard Fréres & Company 


























Ince rperated 





$34,000,000 
The Narragansett Electric Company 


First Mortgage Bonds, Series A, 
3%%, Due July 1, 1966 


To be dated July 1, 1936 





Price 102.83% and accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned: 


The First Boston Corporation 


(incorporated) 
Hornblower & Weeks 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Chas. D. Barney & Co. 


Bodell & Co. 
Lee Higginson Corporation Harris, Hall& Company Stone & Webster and Blodget 
Paine, Webber & Co. 
W. C. Langley & Co. 
Bond & Goodwin 


Incorporated 
This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers te buy any of these securities. 
| The offering is made only by the Prespactus. 
NEW ISSUE July 16, 1936 


To be due July 1, 1966 


Lehman Brothers 
lacorperated 

Bancamerica-Blair Corporation 

Baker, Young & Company Inc. 


Investors Trust Company 






































































“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


he Untied Sates Mewes 


Vol. 4. July 20, 1936. No. 29 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





Recognition of the 
American Labor 





So are employers. — 
Yet the party of the third part—the Public—is 


vitally concerned that neither employers nor em- 
ployes shall use their acknowledged rights in such a way 
as to develop the power to fix the cost and hence the prices 
of necessities of life. 

When abuses come by either labor or capital, govern- 
ment intervention is inevitable. 

Labor is under government control in Italy and in 
Germany and is no free agent in Russia. Likewise in 
Great Britain, the right to strike is limited by law. 

In America alone does the workingman enjoy legal 
freedom to contract for wages and an unqualified right to 
strike. But legal freedom does not always mean liberty of 
contract or economic freedom. There are all sorts of cir- 
cumstances that beset so-called freedom of choice. This 
is the heart of the issue of present day labor strife. 


ABOR is rather chary about advice from the outside. 


DANGERS OF Collective bargaining is in its 

broad aspects unassailable. It is 
DICTATORSHIP sanctioned, of course, to some ex- 
OVER LABOR tent by federal law as related to 


businesses engaged in interstate 
commerce and supported here and there by state law. 
The latter should be strengthened by the states. 

Actually, however, collective bargaining is but an inci- 
dent in the greater and more important struggle for con- 
trol of the workingman’s power to negotiate for himself. 

All labor organizations irrespective of name or form 
may be divided into two distinct classes, those which truly 
represent the wishes of the workers and those which are 
under the influence of employers and may or may not rep- 
resent the true wishes of the workers. 

There are, of course, various types of union organiza- 
tion. This is the ostensible reason for the quarrel between 
John L. Lewis of the Committee on Industrial Organiza- 
tion and William Green of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Here, as in politics under the name of “general wel- 
fare”, two labor groups are striving for mastery over large 
numbers of workers. The professed objectives appear to 
be the development of the best interests of the working- 
men. What we may be witnessing is merely the concen- 
tration of the combined power of many millions of work- 
ers into the hands of one man—a labor dictator. 

The opportunity for exploitation, political as well as 
economic, arises whenever one man becomes the supreme 
boss of any mass movement. 


ADDED POWER 


Employers are apprehensive 
about such developments because 
they fear abuse and arbitrary ac- 


MEANS ADDED 
RESPONSIBILITY tion. Workers insist they have 
never had equal bargaining 


power with corporations. This may be true but it is also 
true that workers have never been willing to accept equal 
responsibility in management, equal responsibility for the 
losses that may be incurred if management makes a mis- 
take in permitting a cost item, such as wages, to rise to a 
point where the buying public strikes against the price, 
consumption is reduced and unemployment ensues. In 
an economic democracy, power and responsibility must be 
commensurate or else economic processes break down. 

Mutuality of interest, nevertheless, is: more often than 
not the dominant note in bargaining. The vast number of 
American workers enjoy fairly satisfactory relations with 
their employers. Otherwise America would be a bedlam of 
strikes and there would be no economic continuity at all. 

But in labor as in politics, there is personal ambition, 
there is craving for bureaucratic control, for national 
power. 

John L. Lewis has set out to dominate the American la- 
bor movement. He is a skillful leader and a skillful pol- 
itician—in some respects much superior in mental agility 
to President Roosevelt whom he easily influences by the 
sheer force of his powerful personality. 

William Green of the American Federation of Labor on 
the other hand is the veteran type of labor leader who 
does not believe in mixing up in politics except for de- 
fensive purposes and then only when there is a clear-cut 
division between the interests of labor and its opponents. 

Mr. Lewis is accused of having seized upon an age-old 
issue, the craft union versus industrial union, as a means of 
dramatizing his bid for political as well as economic power. 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Anybody who has studied the various types of labor or- 
ganization possible under the American Federation of La- 
bor must come to the conclusion that if there was really 
on the part of Mr. Lewis a desire to work out the perplex- 
ing problems of union operation it could be accomplished 
in a single week of conferences and consultations. For the 
compromise formula available is widely recognized as one 
of simple flexibility permitting different types to be tried 
out in different industries. 

But this presumably would not satisfy the ambitious 
Mr. Lewis nor the group surrounding him who may see 
opportunities for themselves in a larger mechanism of 
labor control. 


GOVERNMENT 


Skilled labor is fighting for its 
life. Numerically the skilled 
workers or craft unions are at a 


CONTROL FOR 
UNIONS NEXT? disadvantage against unskilled 
common labor. The demagogue 


who puts them all into one big union will gradually listen to 
the clamor of the unskilled to be put on the same wage level 
with the skilled. This can be brought about in two ways— 
either by increasing unskilled labor to the level of the 
skilled, in which case industry breaks down because costs 
become too high for the consumer, or else skilled labor’s 
wages are reduced to give more wages to the unskilled, in 
which case the whole craft system is broken down. 

The skilled workers of America, therefore, are face to 
face with a real crisis. 

The contest is meaningful. On its outcome may de- 
pend whether labor unions are going to be forced into 
government control along with the control of employ- 
ment by the federal government—a sort of fascism which 
many observers have long regarded as inevitable for 
America if tendencies begun by the NRA are revived. 

Labor leaders like Matthew Woll, vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor and a member of its Ex- 
ecutive Council, are definitely apprehensive about fascism 
and government control of labor unions. Mr. Woll 
stresses the point in his recent book, “Labor, Industry and 
Government.” 

What then is the basic responsibility? Certainly the 
form of labor organization is not a matter for monopoly 
by any leader or group of leaders. Workingmen should 
have the right to bargain collectively through spokesmen 
of their own choosing and should not be interfered with in 
that process by anybody—neither by employers, nor by 
fellow-employes, nor by unscrupulous racketeer organiz- 
ers, nor by meddlesome government officials. 

The principle of collective bargaining is being accepted 
today as on a par with the right of free ballot. Nor can 
there be any valid objection to the right of outside or- 
ganizers on proper occasions to persuade workers by law- 
ful and proper means to become members. 

A labor organization has a right to proselyte for mem- 
bership and no employer ought to interfere with the op- 
portunity of such organizers to present their case. Con- 
versely, labor organizations ought not to frown on the 
right of employers to call their men together and to tell 
them in open meeting why the entry of irresponsible in- 
fluences can only result in a breakdown of mutually satis- 
factory wage relations. To forbid such appeals as “em- 
ployer influence” is to deny the right of free speech or the 
right to hear both sides. 


MUST MAINTAIN Collective bargaining unhap- 
LABOR'S RIGHT pily does not yet mean collective 


responsibility. All it does mean 
OF BARGAINING 3s the right to vote, the right to 

choose, and there is no law and 
there can be no valid law prohibiting spokesmen for an 
employer or for a rival group of employes from addressing 
either individually or collectively other groups in a plant 
before or after working hours. 

But mere insistence on legal rights does not fill pay en- 
velopes or bring about uninterrupted work. There is 
in one respect little difference between the situation of 
workingmen who have services to sell to an employer and 
the situation of the employers who have products to sell 
to their customers. 

Supposing the management of a company announced 
an unacceptable price and told the public to “take it or 
leave it.” Unless the company had a monopoly—which 
is not possible under our federal and state laws—the pub- 
lic would leave it and the company would have its pride 
of opinion and probably a receivership next day. 


LABOR'S OPPORTUNITY 


Principle of Collective Bargaining Means New Responsibilities For 
Organizations—Will Workingmen Submit to Political Exploitation 
And UHimately to Government Control? 
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But suppose a labor union tells a company that the 
wages of the workingmen—a big item in the cost of pro- 
duction—must be so and so and the company “can take it 
or leave it.” Labor at the time by means of organization 
and the enforcement of the principle of the “closed shop” 
might actually have a monopoly of workers. The em- 
ployer would then look around for non-union workmen. 
If the strikers could by “picketing” and other devices pre- 
vent any new workers from entering the company prem- 
ises or if they could intimidate or threaten those workers 
who might be willing to return to work, the company in 
question might have to close its plants. 


STRIFE MEANS Unreasonable attitudes like 


these have arisen in recent 


ECONOMIC LOSS months and some plants have 
FOR WORKERS closed down, workers have been 


forced out of permanent employ- 
ment, payrolls have been lost to the cities and towns in 
question, local real estate values have declined and untold 
economic loss has been piled up—all because one or the 
other of two sets of negotiators was adamant and would 
not recognize mutuality of interest. , 

The essence of a successful labor relationship is agree- 
ment. All skill and energy and all reasonable effort 
should be concentrated always to that end. Strikes should 
be a matter of last resort after every possible means of set- 
tlement has been exhausted. 

Employers, generally speaking, are afraid of collective 
bargaining not because it involves the right of working- 
men to choose their own spokesmen but because too often 
it leads to an abuse of power which means uncalled for 
strikes and economic loss. 

This is not to say that all employers fear combinations 
of workingmen for that reason. The plain truth is that 
some employers believe in a profit system that is all one- 
sided and in squeezing the last dollar out of a labor con- 
tract rather than in reducing somewhat the profits to 
stockholders. The theory of giving labor a share in the 
profits does not appeal to backward employers. 


PUBLIC WILL But enlightened employers 

have always done it.. They at 
SUPPORT ALL least should be free from labor’s 
JUST DEMANDS 


exploitations but they are often 
victims of it just the same. 

The cure, however, is not to burn ungenerous employ- 
ers at thé stake or to put the exploiting leaders indis- 
criminately in jail. That’s the language of physical force 
which is every day being discredited. Nor is the answer 
to be found in government compulsion or coercion. .Grad- 
ually workingmen’s organizations that conduct themselves 
properly with due regard for the’ lives and property of 
their opponents attain when their cause is just a position 
in the court of public opinion which means an ultimate 
triumph. 

Labor has won far more in the past by the able presen- 
tation of a meritorious cause than by delivery of an ultima- 
tum based on unreasonable and arbitrary terms or by an 
unjustified ordering of workmen into unemployment. 

So we come back to the crux of the whole problem— 
the character of the labor leaders, the manner in which 
they assume and discharge their responsibilities, in fact 
it all comes down to a question of labor statesmanship 
versus labor racketeering, lawful labor organization 
versus unlawful labor monopoly. 

There is no room in America for labor leaders who 
would abuse the power they wield over workingmen. 

There is no room for labor racketeers. 

There is no room for labor politicians whose lust for 
personal power transcends their interest in the working- 
men whom they covertly exploit. 

Labor has a great opportunity. The Public Interest 
lies in adopting toward the civil war now going on in la- 
bor’s ranks an attitude of genuine detachment. 

For the workers alone must find the solution and gov- 
ernment must not interfere seeing to it only that employ- 
ers as well as employes have their right to work protected 
against violence and that the legal rights of all concerned 
are fully safeguarded as well. 

Mediation is a proper governmental function in the 
hope of reducing the economic scope of strikes and dis- 
putes but no power of government can educate labor to its 
responsibilities. This is, after all, the function of the Pub- 
lic Interest expressed through an alert and vigilant public 
opinion. 
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